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| Deportation 
| of Citizens 


A COMMITTEE of prominent Canadians, 
with which the editor-in-chief of this 
4 journal is glad to be associated, has asked the 
3 ;overnment to apply to the Supreme court for 
Wan advisory opinion as to whether the three 
Mclosely-connected Orders-in-Council dealing 
Gvith the treatment of persons of Japanese 
Wacial origin in Canada are valid, and as we 
Wo to press there seems a reasonable prospect 
hat this application will be made. Failing the 
Mpplication, it will be necessary to test validity 
§n the more ordinary way, by individuals apply- 
@ng for writs of habeas corpus when such 
ersons are taken into custody for forcible re- 
noval from Canada. This will involve a 
eparate recourse to the courts in every 
@rovince where there are Japanese who are 
rdered for deportation, and there is likely to 
ec a prolonged period of uncertainty and of 
onflicting judgments. 
There is probably small ground for arguing 
nvalidity in the case of Japanese nationals 
Mvho have never been naturalized as Canadians. 
@ihere appears to be good ground for arguing 
Gt in the case of those who have been natural- 
zed; and the Government has abandoned the 
ttempt to deport those who enjoy Canadian 
“itizenship by reason of having been born in 
anada — except that dependent children pre- 
umably follow the parents whether the 
hildren were born here or not. 
The issue turns on the right of the citizen 
© retain the privileges of his citizenship until 
Weprived of them by due process of law and 
@or reasons arising out of his own behavior. 

‘he Orders-in-Council authorize the Minister 

f Labor to expel from Canada persons who 
Were lawfully admitted to Canadian citizenship 
and who have committed no act to cause their 
®@xpulsion except that of (1) consenting to be 
Ment back to Japan and (2) failing to withdraw 

z at consent before September 2. Coincident 

With the deportation is the revocation of 

anadian citizenship, and the consequent re- 

Bumption of Japanese nationality, at the 

Moment when the deportee steps off the soil 
of Canada. 

The War Measures Act, under which the 
Orders were made, confers on the Government 
the specific power of deportation. It is held by 

any authorities, however, that deportation is 
B term applied only to aliens, and that citizens 
Wannot be expelled from the land of their 

itizenship under that term. 

Nobody, not even the most extreme advocate 
mf expulsion, has suggested that the applica- 
: ons for “repatriation” and surrender of 
4 anadian citizenship which many Japanese 
4 ere induced to sign had an irrevocable effect. 

he validity of the subsequent revocations is 
@dmitted in all cases, and is acted upon in the 
Wase of those who revoked before September 2; 
Sand the Government’s argument in the case of 
Mhose who revoked only after September 2 is 

ot that they are bound by their former sig- 
ature, but that their failure to revoke until 
apan was defeated is a proof of disloyalty to 
anada, and that no further proof is needed to 
4 ntitle the Minister to deprive them of their 
tizenship and expel them from Canada. 
There is little to be said on constitutional 
ounds regarding the deportation of unnatur- 
ized Japanese, though on humanitarian 
ounds there is everything to be said for the 
reful consideration of every case on its in- 
vidual merits, since forcible deportation is 

e of the gravest hardships that can be in- 

cted on a human being. But if the Orders 

-Council are invalid as against naturalized 

Anadian Japanese they are quite likely to be 

Valid in toto, in which case the Government 

ll have to devise new Orders for dealing 

ith the unnaturalized, and will have to do so 

fithin the more limited powers of the new 
mergency legislation which came into effect 
ime January 1. 
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Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison who while in Canada will give us Britain's side of the story about her dollar 
shoriage and import restrictions, a matter of great concern to Canada’s export trade. See page 8. 


izations who have all along been keenly aware 
of the cruelties involved in the indiscriminate 
THE change in public opinion on the subject transfer of human beings by sainiaa nei from 

of the Japanese deportations within the One country to another. We are proud sa be- 
last three months has been nothing short of lieve that SaturDAY NIGHT was one of the 
startling, and is largely to be credited to a earliest and most earnest opponents of the de- 
few leaders of religious and missionary organ- 
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The Public Mind 


portation scheme among Canadian _ publica- 


tions, but the Winnipeg Free Press and 
the Ottawa Journal have done notable service, 
and recently a great number of newspapers in 
the smaller communities have taken up the 
cause. 

The most notable evidence of changing 
public opinion was afforded last week by the 
Vancouver Daily Province published in the 
chief city of British Columbia and seldom 
much addicted to taking controversial positions. 
The two following paragravhs occur at the 
end of an article which declares frankly that 
the assumption that Japanese who applied for 
repatriation and did not revoke before Japan’s 
defeat are more loyal to Japan than to Canada 
is “a pretty wide assumption and one with not 
a very substantial base.” They reflect great 
credit on the paper which published them, and 
to our mind they indicate a pretty strong con- 
fidence on the part of the Province that its 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Straight Talk on Japanese by a 


British Columbia 


Editor, SaTuRDAY NIGHT: 
| very much appreciate your out- 
standing articles on the subject 
of our Canadian citizens of Japanese 
blood. I have lived in British Colum- 
bia for 30 years and know the Pro- 
vince and its people fairly well; pro- 
bably better than most people. 

I notice that the politicians and 
others who are striving to have the 
Government enforce the outrageous 
proposal to send these excellent 
people to Japan, speak as represent 
ing the ‘people of British Columbia.’ 
You yourselves have been guilty of 
repeating the phrase. It is, however, 
erroneous. Not one-third of the 
people of British Columbia are ac- 
tively opposed to the Canadian Jap- 
anese. Those who actually have 
come into contact with them are 
almost 100 per cent for them. Of 
those who are opposed to them, 
most are only following, often un- 
thinkingly, the noisy, articulate few. 
At least another third believe these 
people should be treated the same as 
any other people in Canada; give 
them full citizenship rights, privi 
leges and responsibilities. The re- 
mainder don’t bother their heads 
one way or another. 

For proof of what I have said I 
give hereunder a brief synopsis of 
the results of the discussions by the 
Union of B.C. Municipalities and its 
eastern section during the past few 
years. The motions debated have 
varied in exact terminology, but for 
purposes of clearly showing the re- 
sult, I will show them as being for 
the Canadian Japanese or against 
them. 

June, 1943. Eastern Section held 
in Kaslo. For, with no dissentients. 

August, 1943. Eastern Section held 
in Nelson. For, with no dissentients. 

September, 1943. Union, held in 
Port Alberni. Against, with strong 
minority vote. 


September, 1944. Union, held in 


Nelson. For 59, Against 28. 
July, 1945. Eastern Section in New 
Denver. For, no dissentients. 


September, 1945. Union in Victoria. 
Against. 

It is known that since the Japanese 
people were evacuated from _ the 
Coast, the Custodian of Enemy Goods 
(These people were not enemies, it is 
doubtful, if at that time, the police 
could have picked up a couple of 
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Engineer 


dozen who were actively favoring 
Japanese policies) has sold at most 
ridiculously low prices a great deal 
of high class goods and chattels and 
valuable real estate belonging to 
these people, and without their con- 
sent. High priced cars were sold for 
a few hundred dollars. Although the 
Japanese held only 14% of the coast 
fishermen’s licences they had some 
exceptionally fine boats. These were 
sold “for a song”. One firm of Can- 
adian Japanese held timber limits 
containing a quarter of a billion feet 
of some of the finest lumber on the 
coast and operated a saw mill into 


which they had put $70,000. The 
whole of their output was being 
bought by the British Government 


at the time they were forced to close 
down. This whole concern was sold 
for $10,900 lock, stock and barrel. 

Now, the purchasers of these val- 
uable goods, human nature being 
what it is, will be loath to disgorge 
their ill-gotten bargains. We very 
much suspect that 90% of all the hue 
and cry against the people of Japan- 
ese blood comes from these purchas- 
ers. The last thing they want to see 
is the former owners of their easily 
acquired property back on the coast 
trying to recover their property. And 
these new owners will do all they 
can to prevent such an occurrence. 
I have not much doubt that they are 
at the bottom of this determined ef- 
fort to enforce this outrageous ac- 
tion against a cleanly, hardworking 
section of our Canadian people. 

I am personally acquainted with 
hundreds of the evacuees and have 
yet to meet one to whom I would 
object as a neighbor. Very few of the 
children can even speak Japanese. 
They have been educated in our pub- 
lic schools and _ universities, they 
have been trained as our _ school 
teachers, and nurses, they read our 
books and play our games. Thou- 
sands are members of the United, 
Anglican and other Protestant 
Churches and Sunday Schools. At 
many of their meetings they open 
with ‘O Canada’ and close with ‘God 
Save the King’. Why, in the name 
of goodness, should they be _ perse- 
cuted because their distant cousins 
perpetrated atrccities in and after 
the heat of battle, in a feeble attempt 
to copy our German cousins? 

You would think that with this 
second world war so hardly won, the 
people of Canada would try to do 
what they can for a better feeling 
throughout the nations of the world 
rather than to stir up hatred. I am 
glad to say thousands and thousands 
of them do, but a very few noisy per- 
sons with ulterior motives can do an 
enormous amount of harm amongst 
people who will not do enough think- 
ing for themselves. 


Nelson, B.C. H. D. DAWSON 


Fun Over The Flag 

Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

I fee recent article by Mary Lowrey 
Ross had an exquisitely delicate 

and tender humor, as she illustrated 

the tendency of her own sex to deter- 

mine the great questions of the day 


rather by intuition than logic. She 
certainly surpassed herself in “A 
banner with a strange device — the 


Union Jack.” 

What I have always resented is 
the way in which all our proposed 
new flags overlook “Gallant little 
Wales’’—the only people never con- 
quered by the Anglo-Saxon. Of aJJ 
the many ingredients that make up 
our origin from the respective home- 
lands, I am sure that eminent Welsh- 
man, Mr. Leonard Brockington, will 
agree with me that there is none so 
capable of interpreting the character 
of the Englishman to the Frenchman, 
or the artistic gifts of the Celt to the 
Teuton. 

I would like therefore to suggest to 
Miss Ross that at the next meeting of 
the Feminine Flag Committee they 
consider the following as our new 
National Emblem: Two narrow blue 
horizontal stripes on either side of a 
white ground, with a dark brown 
narrow longitudinal stripe connecting 
them at the foot of the flag. This 


would adequately take care of the In- 
ternational Unfortified Boundary 
Line, and the Dominion from Sea to 
Sea. In the centre, on a large bunch 
of Leeks (Vert) a Welsh Dragon 
Rampant (Rouge) in the act of mas- 
ticating and gradually assimilating 
two flags, on which could be plainly 
seen the stripes of the Union Jack 
and the Fleur de Lis. 

Thus would be preserved the em- 
blem of the British Empire Miss Ross 
objects so strongly to discard, but in 
its right and proper perspective—it, 
and the emblem of the other great 
nation which has made Canada, be- 
ing absorbed into the Unity of the 
Independent Canada, and a distinc- 
tive emblem that she has now come 
of age and is a Nation in her own 
right. 

No one would be likely to confuse 
this National Flag with that of any 
other nation. 


Eyre, Sask. C. EVANS-SARGENT 


A Move For Tolerance 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


Sheen: announcement recently made 

of the launching of a campaign 
for racial and religious tolerance 
among workers of Quebec Province 
should go some distance towards 
building up prestige for the province 
among people in other parts of Can- 
ada. Sponsored by the Quebec Fed- 
eration of Labor, it is to be hoped 
that unions throughout the country 
will follow suit. 

Now that the foundation is being 
laid for this timely movement, it 
would be excellent if other organiza- 
tions all over the Dominion took it up. 
If the churches would get behind it, 
and if the school boards, service 
clubs, chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, Masonry, Knights of Col- 
umbus, and all other service bodies 
would lend their moral and active 
support, the unity of the Canadian 
nation should be hastened. 


Montreal, Que. Bs GG: 


Of The “Morass of Debt’ 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


N a recent issue of SATURDAY NIGHT 
Mr. Don Stairs expressed a point 
of view which has been all too pre- 
valent recently and which, if taken 
seriously, could have dangerous con- 
sequences for the future welfare of 
this country. In brief, his thesis is 
that the primary concern of the fed- 
eral government should be to slash 
expenditures as much as possible to 
secure a balanced budget and, pre- 
sumably, a surplus with which to re- 
duce the “morass of debt.” Expen- 
ditures on social security proposals 
such as old age pensions and family 
allowances are, to him, less important 
than reduced taxes. 

This point of view is based on a 
very partial analysis of the situation 
and shows a lack of understanding 
of the present government’s program, 
a program which, as stated in the 
White Paper on Income and Employ- 
ment in April, 1945, and again in the 
Dominion Proposals to the Provinces 
presented to the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction, is con- 
sistent and well rounded. It is a pro- 
gram which would receive a large 
measure of support from economists 
in this and other countries. This pro- 
gram reccgnizes that in the past 
whether we have had prosperity or 
unemployment has been largely a 
haphazard matter; no one has as- 
sumed any responsibility for main- 
taining a high and stable level of em- 
ployment. The present government 
has rightly recognized that this is 
and should be its responsibility and it 
has set out a program designed to 
secure this result, the maintenance of 
a prosperous economy. 

The government’s family allowance 
payments and its proposed increase 
in the old age pensions should be 
viewed in this general framework. 
The desirability of these particular 
forms of payment can be argued 
separately on grounds of equity, of 
the government’s responsibility to 
provide adequately for the aged and 
the welfare of children in large 
families. Even if these payments 
were financed entirely by taxation, 
benefits going in one pocket and be- 
ing taxed out of another, they still 
would effect, under a properly de- 
signed tax system, a desirable redis 
tribution of income. The pockets may 





“Artists Both” would be an appropriate title for this study of Leopold 
Stokowski, eminent American conductor, and Yousuf Karsh, Ottawa's 
internationally recognized portrait photographer of famous personalities. 
Karsh is now photographing the great musical names of the world and 
this picture was taken while the famous conductor read a musical score 
during a breathing spell in his New York sitting for a portrait by Karsh. 


belcng to different people, people in 
different income classes. 

But these payments may also serve 
a useful purpose as a part of the 
government’s program to maintain a 
high level of employment; the main- 
tenance of spending power in the 
lower income classes will help main- 
tain the demand for goods and ser- 
vices on which employment is de- 
pendent. 

If Mr. Stairs is really worried about 
family allowance payments “feeding 
the fires of inflation” he should be 
prepared to condemn the government 
for its recent tax reductions. Nor 
was the recent bond drive inconsis- 
tent with the above payments, con- 
sidering the government’s longer run 
social security program. 

It should be recognized that the 
present government does plan _ to 
secure a balanced budget and under 
appropriate circumstances to reduce 
the government debt, but only on a 
cyclical basis. Government expendi- 
tures are not to be reduced irrespec- 
tive of. their effect on the level of 
employment but only as private ex- 
penditures rise sufficiently to provide 
jobs for all. Mr. Stairs might notice 
that this debt about which he is so 
worried is not a real burden on this 
country in the sense that his state- 
ment implies, the debt is both owed 
to and owed by the people of this 
country. 


Ottawa, Ont. C. BARBER 


The Country For Industry 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


HE trend to establish factories in 

the towns and villages of On- 
tario, rather than in already congest- 
ed cities, is most commendable. Our 
boys and girls from the farms and 
villages of Ontario are at present, 
largely, obliged to move to the cities 
to seek employment. Most of them 
do not like city life. They say the 
cities are too crowded. They spend 
too much time going to and from 
work. ‘There is too much rush and 
bustle. Children have better living 
conditions in smaller centres. A home 
with a garden, in a small centre, 
provides ideal family surroundings. 

Industrial Commissions should ad- 
vise firms wanting to locate in big 
cities to get out into the country. The 
rotten cores of cities should be torn 
down and turned into parks, rather 
than spend huge sums of money to 
rebuild them. If employers wish to 


-that concentration of 


get away from much of employe 
discontent and labor troubles, le 
them take their factories to th 
country, where employees can liv 
and bring up their families in < 
healthy environment. H. H. Han 
nam, President of the Canadian Fed 
eration of Agriculture, spoke th: 
mind of a great majority of peop] 
when he said to the Canadian Manu 
facturers’ Association: ‘“‘While rec 
ognizing the benefits of mass pr¢ 
duction, farm people do not believ 
industry i! 
large centres is, generally speaking 
in the best interests of the peop! 
or the nation.” Why continue it? 


Simcoe, Ont. G. G. BRAMHII 


Federal District? 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


HE suggestion comes up evel! 

once in a while. But now thi 
Ottawa is to be developed and bea 
tified as a national memorial 
World War II, is a good time ' 
bring it up again. Why not separa 
our national capital from provinci 
attachments, after the style of Was 
ington, District of Columbia, U.5. 
How about “Ottawa, Dominion & 
gion, Canada’? 
Montreal, Que. P-G. \ 
For Starving Spaniards 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


iards have been murdered ! 
the German _ Gestapo. 
died in battle liberating Fran 
Thousands died in the concentraii 
camps of Dachau, Belsen, Mautha | 
sen, and there are thousands of Spa! 
iards in France today who, with 07 
assistance may regain their heal 
and become strong again to carry '% 
the struggle for democracy. Th 
are not receiving any help fro 
UNRRA or the Red Cross for t™ 
technical reason that Franco Spa 
was neutral in the war. F 

All lovers of democracy and of! 
advance against tyranny may > 
terially assist the Spanish Repu)? 
cans in France, by communicatl" 
with Mrs. M. Bladen, 4022 Pel 
Street, Vancouver, who will trans!’ 
any funds to the Spanish Refug® 
Appeal of the Joint Anti-Fascist 7 
fugee Committee in San Francis 


(Rev.) ALFRED STIERNOT® 


Vancouver, B. C. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
very healthy view has considerable support in 
British Columbia: 

“In dealing with this question—a very serious 
question particularly on the Pacific Coast— 
Canada must remember that she is dealing not 
with pawns and commodities, but with human 
beings and principles. She can, if she insists, 
probably send some thousands of these helpless 
and pathetic people back to Japan. But she 
cannot do this without doing violence to the 
foundations of her own nationhood. 

“Whether we like them or hate them these 
are our people and we have a responsibility to 
them which we cannot discharge by shipping 
them out of the country. Either they were 
born among us or we accepted them into the 
body of our citizenship. Now, we cannot throw 
them out except at a cost to ourselves which 
we may well hesitate to incur.” 


Plumper Voting 


HE supporters of the Communist party in 
Toronto have for several years past had 
very explicit instructions not to vote for any 
candidate who is not endorsed by the party, 
no matter how many more vacancies there may 
be than there are Communist candidates. As 


_aresult of this practice and the wholly admir- 
- able discipline with which it is carried out, they 
_ have succeeded in electing a very able Com- 


munist to the Board of Control and several 
able persons who have Communist support to 
the Council and the Board of Education; and 
these achievements have evoked much indig- 
nation in the more capitalistic part of the press. 

The complaint is that if the Communist 
voters were really interested in the manage- 
ment of the city, and not merely in the ad- 
vancement of their party, they would neces- 
sarily vote for three other candidates for the 
Board of Control, and for one other alderman 


_and one other Board of Education candidate. 
' This is doubtless true, but their sin is minimal 
-compared with that of the 76 per cent of the 
electors who, not being Communists, omitted to 


vote for any candidates at all for any office. 
And the error of policy in the holding of the 
elections is not in permitting “plumping” but 


_in holding the elections in such a way that 


they excite no interest in a vast mass of elec- 


tors who do not happen to be concerned about 


‘ably inferior to our own. 


‘AE OTE NET eg 


eked 


the advancement of a particular party. 

That municipal elections in Canadian cities 
should be much less frequent is our very firm 
conviction. That they might produce better 
results if they were fought upon political party 
lines seems also possible; that is the practice 
in England and Scotland, and we do not -find 
municipal government in those countries not- 
But it is important 
to remember also that it is no part of the pur- 
pose, in designing an election system, to keep 
out Communists just because they are Com- 
munist; all that we can properly aim at is to 
keep out Communists who do not represent a 
real proportional fraction of the electorate. 
Controller Stewart Smith, able man as he is, 
would never be elected to a four-man Board of 


' Control if he had to get the votes of one-fourth 
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ED STIERNO] 


/ of the electorate for that purpose. 


He would 
never be elected if there were a transferable 
vote system, for practically none of those who 
do not vote for him in the first instance would 


réaered | P vote for him in the second or third or fourth. 


Two Thousand Dollars 


HEN Mr. R. J. Deachman, elsewhere in this 

issue, draws a parallel between the in- 
creases which have been successfully gouged 
out of either the employer or the consumer by 
certain limited and lucky groups of well or- 
ganized wage-earners, and the recent vote of 
$2000 a year expense allowance, tax free, to 
members of the House of Commons, he natur- 
ally leaves us without a word to reply. If the 
Members of Parliament are content with that 
Parallel, which in our opinion is a very sound 
one, the thing can be allowed to go at that. 

But the increases which have been gouged 
out by well-organized wage-earners were ob- 
tained in defiance of the principles laid down 
by the Dominion Government under the powers 
granted to it by Parliament itself, were reluc- 
tantly approved (or not approved at all) by the 
Boards set up by that same Government be- 


























cause they saw no way of preventing them, 
and were never really justified except in those 
rare cases where they constituted merely a 
levelling out of regional discrepancies existing 
before the war. 

The whole theory that the effects of the in- 
come tax should be offset by increases in pay 
has of course no basis in either justice or com- 
mon sense; we cannot pay for the war by 
everybody taking in everybody else’s washing. 
The rest of the nation, everybody who has not 
succeeded in grabbing a wage increase either 
by union pressure or by legislation, is helping 
to pay for the war by going without something 
that he was not going without before. The 
farmer, the salaried professional worker, the 
widow on pension, the recipient of rents and 
interest payments, these are all paying their 
income tax out of unchanged incomes, or in- 
comes increased only as the result of harder 
work. The shareholder may be getting a better 
dividend, but in most cases that is because prior 
to the war he was getting a very poor one, and 
the more he gets the more heavily he is taxed. 

The statement that the $2000 is an allow- 
ance for expenses and not a salary is in a 
sense perfectly true, but quite irrelevant. No 
wage control authority would permit an em- 
ployer to make an unaccounted expense grant 
in 1946 that was not made in 1944; it would 
instantly be detected as a devious means of in- 
creasing remuneration, and the principle is that 
remuneration is not, while the controls are in 
force, to be increased. 

We have not the slightest objection to the 
addition of $2000 to the incomes of Members 
of Parliament, as soon as additions are per- 
mitted to the incomes of other workers. We 
are in favor of it, and think that it is both just 
and wise. What we object to is that Parlia- 
ment has legislated itself out of the rules which 
it applies to all the rest of the Canadian people. 


Those Lotteries 


AST month we noticed in a single issue of a 

~ large Ontario newspaper fourteen separate 
advertisements of lotteries offering each a 
grand prize ranging in value from three to 
twelve thousand dollars. Sometimes the prize 
could be taken only in the form of a house or 
a car or a trip abroad, but often it could be 
converted into cash at the option of the winner. 
The majority of these lotteries were being con- 
ducted by what are commonly termed “service 
clubs,” and the proceeds were to be used for 
the public service work of these organizations. 

This kind of fund-raising has been put a stop 
to by the action of the Attorney General of 
Ontario, and we must say that we think he 
acted wisely and not too early. We have it on 
good authority, also, that the better minds 
among the service club leaders are strongly 
of the same opinion. It is desirable that funds 
should be raised for such purposes, but they 
ought to be raised by legitimate canvassing 
among willing donors, and not by the high- 
pressure selling of chances on sums of money 
or valuable articles, at prices so far above the 
real value of the chance as to allow of the pay- 
ment of large sums for advertising and or- 
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ganization expenses and still to leave some- 
thing substantial for the club fund when the 
prizes have been paid for. 

A certain amount of gambling is inevitable 
in this chancy life, and there is a sense in which 
every insurance policy is a wagering contract— 
though it is usually a counter-wager to offset 
a risk which the wagerer cannot escape. But 
there is no need for the systematic solicitation 
of the populace to purchase chances in a 
gamble, at prices which cover not only the real 
value of the chance but a huge and often un- 
controlled addition for expenses. The con- 
tinued toleration of this sort of thing builds up 
by degrees a very large and powerful vested 
interest which may ultimately prove too strong 
for suppression. 


Bonds of Unity 


‘T= part that the chairmen of the various 

units of the Ontario National War Finance 
Committee played in the nine victory loan 
drives was summed up in an address made to 
them by George W. Spinney, general chairman 
of the first four victory loans when he attended 
a dinner in their honor tendered in Toronto by 
T. D’Arcy Leonard, Ontario Chairman. 

In commenting on their great contribution 
to Canada’s war effort, Mr. Spinney pointed 
out that a by-product of the raising of the 
money was the great increase in national solid- 
arity engendered by the drives. He referred 
to “the great influence of the victory loan or- 
ganization in unifying and focusing the com- 
munity spirit in support of the war effort. 
This is one of the intangible things that cannot 
be measured but it was, I believe, of great and 
potent influence.” 

Canada has fought a successful war. She is 
now engaged in the struggle to win a success- 
ful peace. If the consciousness of having con- 
tributed to a common effort to which Mr. 
Spinney refers can be harnessed in like force 
to the problems in the years ahead, Canada is 
off to a fair start toward her objective. 


Canada Year Book 


N OST Canadians have only a foggy notion 

about the Canada that lies beyond the 
range of their individual and Provincial in- 
terests. For that reason the “Canada Year 
Book” which comes regularly from the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Statistics is a reference book 
deserving first place in any library. It covers 
every imaginable phase of production, social 
habits, economic trends, condenses and classi- 
fies the information and presents it with 
clearness and accuracy. 

The 1945 edition contains a series of articles 
interpreting for the general reader the tabu- 
lated figures. Chief among these is the 
chapter on External Trade which sets forth 
ciearly the importance to Canadian prosperity 
of imports as well as exports. The chapters 
en Northern Airfields and on the part of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board in controlling 
inflation trends are of particular interest. 

The book is well illustrated by maps and 
diagrams and is available, delivered, from the 
King’s Printer, Ottawa for $2.00. 


The Passing 
Show 


RANCO’S declaration that the machinations 
of the Allied powers have been defeated 
by Spain’s “firm, gentlemanly foreign policy in 
the past,” gives a new slant to the famous 
phrase, “bloody, but unbowed.”’ 
= 
It has been estimated that in 3,521 years of 
recorded history, only 286 have been spent en- 
tirely at peace. There just had to be some time 
off to sign the peace treaties. 


Rep. Clare Booth Luce has dropped from fifth 
place to tenth in the U.S. annual poll for the 
best dressed woman of the year. Our niece, 
Ettie, believes that there must have been a slip 
up somewhere. 

* 

The Greeks have 150 political parties con- 
tending the forthcoming elections but most 
observers are doubtful if this is the kind of 
teamwork that will get them anywhere. 

e 

Secretary Ickes objects to the spending of 
$1,600,000 for an addition to the White House 
because it “would destroy its character as a 
home.” This will serve as a warning to home 
lovers everywhere that improvements can be 
so easily overdone. 

e 

Much optimism has veen aroused by the de- 
clarations of our public men that Canada’s 
continued progress is assured. This opinion 
has now been endorsed by Dr. R. E. DeLury, 
Canada’s No. 1 solar specialist, who states that 
Canada’s weather will become progressively 
worse over the next three years. 


A company has been formed to publicize the 
need for politeness in every day life. We can 
only hope that the charter making it a limited 
company will not be taken too literally. 

e 

It has been suggested that the famous Welsn 
village of Llanfairpwlligwyngyllgogerychwynd- 
robwellllaniysilliogogogoch have its name 
shortened because of the trouble it gives to 
linotype operators. Our own typesetter says 
it doesn’t worry him a bit and to prove this he 
undertook to run it off standing on his head:— 
HOODO DODOITISAINVTTTIMAOUGNA 
MHOAYHDOOTIAONAMDITIMdYIVANVTI- 

e 

A returned U.S. Army officer, in a recent in- 
terview, said that on many islands in the Pa- 
cific, crime is unknown among the _ natives. 
Without radio or movie facilities, it is unfair 
to expect too much of them. 

Fashion note headline: 

BUSTLES AGAIN 
TO THE FORE 
And aft. 
e 

A machine now on the market is said to 
pluck a fowl clean in 30 seconds. It should 
prove a valuable gadget to a certain type of 
mining stockbroker. 

es 

From a Toronto newspaper: “Psychologists 
agree that there is nothing to substantiate the 
idea that a woman is better fitted physically 
to bring up children than a man.” But the 
age of chivalry is not dead. Most men will 
continue to allow their wives to have a say in 
the matter. 

e 

On a recent Sunday radio program, listeners 
were assured that reward for earthly suffering 
will be forthcoming hereafter. Those apart- 
ment dwellers whose janitors have placed a 50 
degree ceiling on heat will be wondering where 
they are going to from here. 

oe 

From a medical column in the daily press: “I 
have a persistent cough; what should I do 
about it?” Go to church and help the others. 

e 

In Cincinnati, local babies are being impress- 
ed as models to teach returned soldiers the 
art of diaper changing. The kids have set up 
a howl but they are taking it lying down. 

A Toronto newspaper declares that “there 
have been far too many unsolved murders in 
the city lately” but does not suggest a number 
that would be more acceptable. 

a7 


A Denver woman, age 86, has just married 
her sixth husband because “it’s too lonesome 
living alone with one’s memories.” The best 
we can wish for the latest groom is that he will 
not hasten to add to her memories. 

e 

A bride-to-be in Los Angeles recently refused 
to go on with the ceremony because the wrong 
young man turned up. Our niece Ettie says 
that most girls go through with it anyhow. 
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Straight Talk on Japanese by a 
British Columbia Engineer 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 

T very much appreciate your out- 
* standing articles on the subject 
of our Canadian citizens of Japanese 
blood. I have lived in British Colum- 
bia for 30 years and know the Pro- 
vince and its people fairly well; pro- 
bably better than most people. 

I notice that the politicians and 
others who are striving to have the 
Government enforce the outrageous 
proposal to send these excellent 
people to Japan, speak as represent- 
ing the ‘people of British Columbia.’ 
You yourselves have been guilty of 
repeating the phrase. It is, however, 
erroneous. Not one-third of the 
people of British Columbia are ac- 
tively opposed to the Canadian Jap- 
anese. Those who actually have 
come into contact with them are 
almost 100 per cent for them. Of 
those who are opposed to them, 
most are only following, often un- 
thinkingly, the noisy, articulate few. 
At least another third believe these 
people should be treated the same as 
any other people in Canada; give 
them full citizenship rights, privi 
leges and responsibilities. The re- 
mainder don’t bother their heads 
one way or another. 

For proof of what I have said I 
give hereunder a brief synopsis of 
the results of the discussions by the 
Union of B.C. Municipalities and its 
eastern section during the past few 
years. The motions debated have 
varied in exact terminology, but for 
purposes of clearly showing the re- 
sult, I will show them as being for 
the Canadian Japanese or against 
them. 

June, 1943. Eastern Section held 
in Kaslo. For, with no dissentients. 

August, 1943. Eastern Section held 
in Nelson. For, with no dissentients. 

September, 1943. Union, held in 
Port Alberni. Against, with strong 
ninority vote. 


September, 1944. Union, held in 


Nelson. For 59, Against 28. 
July, 1945. Eastern Section in New 
Denver. For, no dissentients. 


September, 1945. Union in Victoria. 
Against. 

It is known that since the Japanese 
people were evacuated from _ the 
Coast, the Custodian of Enemy Goods 
(These people were not enemies, it is 
doubtful, if at that time, the police 
could have picked up a couple of 
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dozen who were actively favoring 
Japanese policies) has sold at most 
ridiculously low prices a great deal 
of high class goods and chattels and 
valuable real estate belonging to 
these people, and without their con- 
sent. High priced cars were sold for 
a few hundred dollars. Although the 
Japanese held only 14% of the coast 
fishermen’s licences they had some 
exceptionally fine boats. These were 
sold ‘for a song’. One firm of Can- 
adian Japanese held timber limits 
containing a quarter of a billion feet 
of some of the finest lumber on the 
coast and operated a saw mill into 


which they had put $70,000. The 
whole of their output was being 
bought by the British Government 


at the time they were forced to close 
down. This whole concern was sold 
for $10,900 lock, stock and barrel. 

Now, the purchasers of these val- 
uable goods, human nature being 
what it is, will be loath to disgorge 
their ill-gotten bargains. We very 
much suspect that 90% of all the hue 
and cry against the people of Japan- 
ese blood comes from these purchas- 
ers. The last thing they want to see 
is the former owners of their easily 
acquired property back on the coast 
trying to recover their property. And 
these new owners will do all they 
can to prevent such an occurrence. 
I have not much doubt that they are 
at the bottom of this determined ef- 
fort to enforce this outrageous ac- 
tion against a cleanly, hardworking 
section of our Canadian people. 

I am personally acquainted with 
hundreds of the evacuees and have 
yet to meet one to whom I would 
object as a neighbor. Very few of the 
children can even speak Japanese. 
They have been educated in our pub- 
lic schools and _ universities, they 
have been trained. as our school 
teachers, and nurses, they read our 
books and play our games. Thou- 
sands are members of the United, 
Anglican and other Protestant 
Churches and Sunday Schools. At 
many of their meetings they open 
with ‘O Canada’ and close with ‘God 
Save the King’. Why, in the name 
of goodness, should they be perse- 
cuted because their distant cousins 
perpetrated atrocities in and after 
the heat of battle, in a feeble attempt 
to copy our German cousins? 

You would think that with this 
second world war so hardly won, the 
people of Canada would try to do 
what they can for a better feeling 
throughout the nations of the world 
rather than to stir up hatred. I am 
glad to say thousands and thousands 
of them do, but a very few noisy per- 
sons with ulterior motives can do an 
enormous amount of harm amongst 
people who will not do enough think- 
ing for themselves. 


Nelson, B.C. H. D. DAWSON 


Fun Over The Flag 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
"| recent article by Mary Lowrey 
toss had an exquisitely delicate 
and tender humor, as she illustrated 
the tendency of her own sex to deter- 
mine the great questions of the day 
rather by intuition than logic. She 
certainly surpassed herself in “A 
banner with a strange device — the 
Union Jack.” 

What I have always resented is 
the way in which all our proposed 
new flags overlook “Gallant little 
Wales’—the only people never con- 
quered by the Anglo-Saxon. Of al] 
the many ingredients that make up 
our origin from the respective home- 
lands, I am sure that eminent Welsh- 
man, Mr. Leonard Brockington, will 
agree with me that there is none so 
capable of interpreting the character 
of the Englishman to the Frenchman, 
or the artistic gifts of the Celt to the 
Teuton. 

I would like therefore to suggest to 
Miss Ross that at the next meeting of 
the Feminine Flag Committee they 
consider the following as our new 
National Emblem: Two narrow blue 
horizontal stripes on either side of a 
white ground, with a dark brown 
narrow longitudinal stripe connecting 
them at the foot of the flag. This 


would adequately take care of the In- 
ternational Unfortified Boundary 
Line, and the Dominion from Sea to 
Sea. In the centre, on a large bunch 
of Leeks (Vert) a Welsh Dragon 
Rampant (Rouge) in the act of mas- 
ticating and gradually assimilating 
two flags, on which could be plainly 
seen the stripes of the Union Jack 
and the Fleur de Lis. 

Thus would be preserved the em- 
blem of the British Empire Miss Ross 
objects so strongly to discard, but in 
its right and proper perspective—it, 
and the emblem of the other great 
nation which has made Canada, be- 
ing absorbed into the Unity of the 
Independent Canada, and a distinc- 
tive emblem that she has now come 
of age and is a Nation in her own 
right. 

No one would be likely to confuse 
this National Flag with that of any 
other nation. 


Eyre, Sask. C. EvANS-SARGENT 


A Move For Tolerance 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


HE announcement recently made 

of the launching of a campaign 
for racial and religious tolerance 
among workers of Quebec Province 
should go some distance towards 
building up prestige for the province 
among people in other parts of Can- 
ada. Sponsored by the Quebec Fed- 
eration of Labor, it is to be hoped 
that unions throughout the country 
will follow suit. 

Now that the foundation is being 
laid for this timely movement, it 
would be excellent if other organiza- 
tions all over the Dominion took it up. 
If the churches would get behind it, 
and if the school boards, service 
clubs, chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, Masonry, Knights of Col- 
umbus, and all other service bodies 
would lend their moral and active 
support, the unity of the Canadian 
nation should be hastened. 


Montreal, Que. PU Gre. 


Of The “Morass of Debt’ 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


N a recent issue of SaturDAY NIGHT 
Mr. Don Stairs expressed a point 
of view which has been all too pre- 
valent recently and which, if taken 
seriously, could have dangerous con- 
sequences for the future welfare of 
this country. In brief, his thesis is 
that the primary concern of the fed- 
eral government should be to slash 
expenditures as much as possible to 
secure a balanced budget and, pre- 
sumably, a surplus with which to re- 
duce the “morass of debt.” Expen- 
ditures on social security proposals 
such as old age pensions and family 
allowances are, to him, less important 
than reduced taxes. 

This point of view is based on a 
very partial analysis of the situation 
and shows a lack of understanding 
of the present government’s program, 
a program which, as stated in the 
White Paper on Income and Employ- 
ment in April, 1945, and again in the 
Dominion Proposals to the Provinces 
presented to the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference on Reconstruction, is con- 
sistent and well rounded. It is a pro- 
gram which would receive a large 
measure of support from economists 
in this and other countries. This pro- 
gram reccgnizes that in the past 
whether we have had prosperity or 
unemployment has been largely a 
haphazard matter; no one has as- 
sumed any responsibility for main- 
taining a high and stable level of em- 
ployment. The present government 
has rightly recognized that this is 
and should be its responsibility and it 
has set out a program designed to 
secure this result, the maintenance of 
a prosperous economy. 

The government’s family allowance 
payments and its proposed increase 
in the old age pensions should be 
viewed in this general framework. 
The desirability of these particular 
forms of payment can be argued 
separately on grounds of equity, of 
the government’s. responsibility to 
provide adequately for the aged and 
the welfare of children in large 
families. Even if these payments 
were financed entirely by taxation, 
benefits going in one pocket and be- 
ing taxed out of another, they still 
would effect, under a properly de- 
signed tax system, a desirable redis- 
tribution of income. The pockets may 





“Artists Both’ would be an appropriate title for this study of Leopold 
Stokowski, eminent American conductor, and Yousuf Karsh, Ottawa's 
internationally recognized portrait photographer of famous personalities. 
Karsh is now photographing the great musical names of the world and 
this picture was taken while the famous conductor read a musical score 
during a breathing spell in his New York sitting for a portrait by Karsh. 


belcng to different people, people in 
different income classes. 

But these payments may also serve 
a useful purpose as a part of the 
government’s program to maintain a 
high level of employment; the main- 
tenance of spending power in the 
lower income classes will help main- 
tain the demand for goods and ser- 
vices on which employment is de- 
pendent. 

If Mr. Stairs is really worried about 
family allowance payments “feeding 
the fires of inflation’ he should be 
prepared to condemn the government 
for its recent tax reductions. Nor 
was the recent bond drive inconsis- 
tent with the above payments, con- 
sidering the government’s longer run 
social security program. 

It should be recognized that the 
present government does plan to 
secure a balanced budget and under 
appropriate circumstances to reduce 
the government debt, but only on 4 
cyclical basis. Government expendi- 
tures are not to be reduced irrespec- 
tive of their effect on the level of 
employment but only as private ex- 
penditures rise sufficiently to provide 
jobs for all. Mr. Stairs might notice 
that this debt about which he is so 
worried is not a real burden on this 
country in the sense that his state- 
ment implies, the debt is both owed 
to and owed by the people of this 
country. 


Ottawa, Ont. C. BARBER 


The Country For Industry 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


HE trend to establish factories in 

the towns and villages of On- 
tario, rather than in already congest- 
ed cities, is most commendable. Our 
boys and girls from the farms and 
villages of Ontario are at present, 
largely, obliged to move to the cities 
to seek employment. Most of them 
do not like city life. They say the 
cities are too crowded. They spend 
too much time going to and from 
work. ‘There is too much rush and 
bustle. Children have better living 
conditions in smaller centres. A home 
with a garden, in a small centre, 
provides idea] family surroundings. 

Industrial Commissions should ad- 
vise firms wanting to locate in big 
cities to get out into the country. The 
rotten cores of cities should be torn 
down and turned into parks, rather 
than spend huge sums of money to 
rebuild them. If employers wish to 


-that 


get away from much of employe 
discontent and labor troubles, I 
them take their factories to th 
country, where employees can li\ 
and bring up their families in 
healthy environment. H. H. Har 
nam, President of the Canadian Fe 
eration of Agriculture, spoke tl 
mind of a great majority of peop! 
when he said to the Canadian Man 
facturers’ Association: ‘‘While re 
ognizing the benefits of mass pr‘ 
duction, farm people do not belie\ 
concentration of industry 

large centres is, generally speakin; 
in the best interests of the peop 
or the nation.” Why continue it? 


Simcoe, Ont. G. G. BRAMHI 


Federal District? 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 


HE suggestion comes up evel 

once in a while. But now th 
Ottawa is to be developed and bea 
tified as a national memorial 
World War II, is a good time 
bring it up again. Why not separa 
our national capital from province! 
attachments, after the style of Was 
ington, District of Columbia, U.5. 
How about “Ottawa, Dominion R 
gion, Canada”? 
Montreal, Que. BaG. 
For Starving Spaniards 


Editor, SATURDAY NIGHT: 
“HOUSANDS of Republican Spa 
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iards have been murdered /@ 


the German _ Gestapo. 


Thousans 


died in battle liberating Fran 


Thousands died in the concentratil” 
camps of Dachau, Belsen, Mautla 


sen, and there are thousands of Spa! 7 


iards in France today who, with 07 
assistance may regain their heal’ 
and become strong again to carry | 
Thee 


the struggle for democracy. 


are not receiving any help fr0> 


UNRRA or the Red Cross for ] 
technical reason that Franco Spa% 


was neutral in the war. 


All lovers of democracy and of 7 
advance against tyranny may 9 
terially assist the Spanish Repub] 


cans in France, by communicati 
with Mrs. M. Bladen, 4022 Per 


Street, Vancouver, who will transf7 
any funds to the Spanish Refug® 
Appeal of the Joint Anti-Fascist ¥ 


fugee Committee in San Francis 
(Rev.) ALFRED STIERNOT? 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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(Continued from Page One) 
very healthy view has considerable support in 
British Columbia: 
“In dealing with this question—a very serious 
question particularly on the Pacific Coast— 


+Canada must remember that she is dealing not 


with pawns and commodities, but with human 
beings and principles. She can, if she insists, 
probably send some thousands of these helpless 
and pathetic people back to Japan. But she 
*cannot do this without doing violence to the 
* foundations of her own nationhood. 

“Whether we like them or hate them these 
are our people and we have a responsibility to 


>them which we cannot discharge by shipping 


them out of the country. Either they were 
born among us or we accepted them into the 
body of our citizenship. Now, we cannot throw 


*them out except at a cost to ourselves which 
\we may well hesitate to incur.” 


‘Plumper Voting 


J i ike supporters of the Communist party in 


Toronto have for several years past had 
very explicit instructions not to vote for any 
candidate who is not endorsed by the party, 
no matter how many more vacancies there may 
be than there are Communist candidates. As 
a result of this practice and the wholly admir- 
»able discipline with which it is carried out, they 
‘have succeeded in electing a very able Com- 








»munist to the Board of Control and several 


sable persons who have Communist support to 
_the Council and the Board of Education; and 
_these achievements have evoked much indig- 
‘nation in the more capitalistic part of the press. 

The complaint is that if the Communist 
,voters were really interested in the manage- 


eee of the city, and not merely in the ad- 
“vancement of their party, they would neces- 
» sarily vote for three other candidates for the 
: Board of Control, and for one other alderman 


‘and one other Board of Education candidate. 
This is doubtless true, but their sin is minimal 
‘compared with that of the 76 per cent of the 
‘electors who, not being Communists, omitted to 
vote for any candidates at all for any office. 
And the error of policy in the holding of the 
elections is not in permitting “plumping” but 


‘in holding the elections in such a way that 


they excite no interest in a vast mass of elec- 
‘tors who do not happen to be concerned about 
the advancement of a particular party. 

That municipal elections in Canadian cities 
should be much less frequent is our very firm 
conviction. That they might produce better 
results if they were fought upon political party 
lines seems also possible; that is the practice 
in England and Scotland, and we do not find 
municipal government in those countries not- 


aA ont Wes ‘ably inferior to our own. But it is important 
nemorial to remember also that it is no part of the pur- 
ood time pose, in designing an election system, to keep 
not separa ~out Communists just because they are Com- 
m provinc! “munist; all that we can properly aim at is to 
thay ae Bkeep out Communists who do not represent a 


ominion R 


‘real proportional fraction of the electorate. 


“Controller Stewart Smith, able man as he is, 


P.G. - para never be elected to a four-man Board of 

: Control if he had to get the votes of one-fourth 

jiards got the electorate for that purpose. He would 
;never be elected if there were a transferable 

} vote system, for practically none of those who 
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} do not vote for him in the first instance would 


vote for him in the second or third or fourth. 


Two Thousand Dollars 


HEN Mr. R. J. Deachman, elsewhere in this 

issue, draws a parallel between the in- 
creases which have been successfully gouged 
out of either the employer or the consumer by 
certain limited and lucky groups of well or- 
ganized wage-earners, and the recent vote of 
$2000 a year expense allowance, tax free, to 
members of the House of Commons, he natur- 
ally leaves us without a word to reply. If the 
Members of Parliament are content with that 
parallel, which in our opinion is a very sound 
one, the thing can be allowed to go at that. 

But the increases which have been gouged 
out by well-organized wage-earners were ob- 
tained in defiance of the principles laid down 
by the Dominion Government under the powers 
&ranted to it by Parliament itself, were reluc- 
tantly approved (or not approved at all) by the 
Boards set up by that same Government be- 


























cause they saw no way of preventing them, 
and were never really justified except in those 
rare cases where they constituted merely a 
levelling out of regional discrepancies existing 
before the war. 

The whole theory that the effects of the in- 
come tax should be offset by increases in pay 
has of course no basis in either justice or com- 
mon sense; we cannot pay for the war by 
everybody taking in everybody else’s washing. 
The rest of the nation, everybody who has not 
succeeded in grabbing a wage increase either 
by union pressure or by legislation, is helping 
to pay for the war by going without something 
that he was not going without before. The 
farmer, the salaried professional worker, the 
widow on pension, the recipient of rents and 
interest payments, these are all paying their 
income tax out of unchanged incomes, or in- 
comes increased only as the result of harder 
work. The shareholder may be getting a better 
dividend, but in most cases that is because prior 
to the war he was getting a very poor one, and 
the more he gets the more heavily he is taxed. 

The statement that the $2000 is an allow- 
ance for expenses and not a salary is in a 
sense perfectly true, but quite irrelevant. No 
wage contro] authority would permit an em- 
ployer to make an wnaccounted expense grant 
in 1946 that was not made in 1944; it would 
instantly be detected as a devious means of in- 
creasing remuneration, and the principle is that 
remuneration is not, while the controls are in 
force, to be increased. 

We have not the slightest objection to the 
addition of $2000 to the incomes of Members 
of Parliament, as soon as additions are per- 
mitted to the incomes of other workers. We 
are in favor of it, and think that it is both just 
and wise. What we object to is that Parlia- 
ment has legislated itself out of the rules which 
it applies to all the rest of the Canadian people. 


Those Lotteries 


AST month we noticed in a single issue of a 

~ large Ontario newspaper fourteen separate 
advertisements of lotteries offering each a 
grand prize ranging in value from three to 
twelve thousand dollars. Sometimes the prize 
could be taken only in the form of a house or 
a car or a trip abroad, but often it could be 
converted into cash at the option of the winner. 
The majority of these lotteries were being con- 
ducted by what are commonly termed “service 
clubs,” and the proceeds were to be used for 
the public service work of these organizations. 

This kind of fund-raising has been put a stop 
to by the action of the Attorney General of 
Ontario, and we must say that we think he 
acted wisely and not too early. We have it on 
good authority, also, that the better minds 
among the service club leaders are strongly 
of the same opinion. It is desirable that funds 
should be raised for such purposes, but they 
ought to be raised by legitimate canvassing 
among willing donors, and not by the high- 
pressure selling of chances on sums of money 
or valuable articles, at prices so far above the 
real value of the chance as to allow of the pay- 
ment of large sums for advertising and or- 
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ganization expenses and still to leave some- 
thing substantial for the club fund when the 
prizes have been paid for. 

A certain amount of gambling is inevitable 
in this chancy life, and there is a sense in which 
every insurance policy is a wagering contract— 
though it is usually a counter-wager to offset 
a risk which the wagerer cannot escape. But 
there is no need for the systematic solicitation 
of the populace to purchase chances in a 
gamble, at prices which cover not only the real 
value of the chance but a huge and often un- 
controlled addition for expenses. The con- 
tinued toleration of this sort of thing builds up 
by degrees a very large and powerful vested 
interest which may ultimately prove too strong 
for suppression. 


Bonds of Unity 


‘T= part that the chairmen of the various 

units of the Ontario National War Finance 
Committee played in the nine victory loan 
drives was summed up in an address made to 
them by George W. Spinney, general chairman 
of the first four victory loans when he attended 
a dinner in their honor tendered in Toronto by 
T. D’Arcy Leonard, Ontario Chairman. 

In commenting on their great contribution 
to Canada’s war effort, Mr. Spinney pointed 
out that a by-product of the raising of the 
money was the great increase in national solid- 
arity engendered by the drives. He referred 
to ‘the great influence of the victory loan or 
ganization in unifying and focusing the com- 
munity spirit in support of the war effort. 
This is one of the intangible things that cannot 
be measured but it was, I believe, of great and 
potent influence.” 

Canada has fought a successful war. She is 
now engaged in the struggle to win a success- 
ful peace. If the consciousness of having con- 
tributed to a common effort to which Mr. 
Spinney refers can be harnessed in like force 
to the problems in the years ahead, Canada is 
off to a fair start toward her objective. 


Canada Year Book 


N OST Canadians have only a foggy notion 

about the Canada that lies beyond the 
range of their individual and Provincial in- 
terests. For that reason the “Canada Year 
Book” which comes regularly from the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Statistics is a reference book 
deserving first place in any library. It covers 
every imaginable phase of production, social 
habits, economic trends, condenses and classi- 
fies the information and presents it with 
clearness and accuracy. 

The 1945 edition contains a series of articles 
interpreting for the general reader the tabu- 
lated figures. Chief among these is the 
chapter on External Trade which sets forth 
clearly the importance to Canadian prosperity 
of imports as well as exports. The chapters 
cn Northern Airfields and on the part of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board in controlling 
inflation trends are of particular interest. 

The book is well illustrated by maps and 
diagrams and is available, delivered, from the 
King’s Printer, Ottawa for $2.00. 


The Passing 
Show 


RANCO’S declaration that the machinations 
of the Allied powers have been defeated 
by Spain’s “firm, gentlemanly foreign policy in 
the past,’ gives a new slant to the famous 
phrase, “bloody, but unbowed.” 
. 

It has been estimated that in 3,521 years of 
recorded history, only 286 have been spent en- 
tirely at peace. There just had to be some time 
off to sign the peace treaties. 

e 

Rep. Clare Booth Luce has dropped from fifth 
place to tenth in the U.S. annual poll for the 
best dressed woman of the year. Our niece, 
Ettie, believes that there must have been a slip 
up somewhere. 

e 

The Greeks have 150 political parties con- 
tending the forthcoming elections but most 
observers are doubtful if this is the kind of 
teamwork that will get them anywhere. 

J 

Secretary Ickes objects to the spending of 
$1,600,000 for an addition to the White House 
because it “would destroy its character as a 
home.” This will serve as a warning to home 
lovers everywhere that improvements can be 
so easily overdone. 

e 

Much optimism has veen aroused by the de- 
clarations of our public men that Canada’s 
continued progress is assured. This opinion 
has now been endorsed by Dr. R. E. DeLury, 
Canada’s No. 1 solar specialist, who states that 
Canada’s weather will become progressively 
worse over the next three years. 

A company has been formed to publicize the 
need for politeness in every day life. We can 
only hope that the charter making it a limited 
company will not be taken too literally. 

e 

It has been suggested that the famous Welsh 
village of Llanfairpwlligwyngyllgogerychwynd- 
robwellllaniysilliogogcgoch have its name 
shortened because of the trouble it gives to 
linotype operators. Our own typesetter says 
it doesn’t worry him a bit and to prove this he 
undertook to run it off standing on his head:— 
HOODO DODOITIISAINVTITTIME OUGNA 
MHOAYUADOOTIADNAMDOITIMdYIVANVTI- 

e 

A returned U.S. Army officer, in a recent in- 
terview, said that on many islands in the Pa- 
cific, crime is unknown among the _ natives. 
Without radio or movie facilities, it is unfair 
to expect too much of them. 

e 
Fashion note headline: 
BUSTLES AGAIN 
TO THE FORE 
And aft. 
e 

A machine now on the market is said to 
pluck a fowl clean in 30 seconds. It should 
prove a valuable gadget to a certain type of 
mining stockbroker. 

e 

From a Toronto newspaper: “Psychologists 
agree that there is nothing to substantiate the 
idea that a woman is better fitted physically 
to bring up children than a man.” But the 
age of chivalry is not dead. Most men will 
continue to allow their wives to have a say in 
the matter. 

o 

On a recent Sunday radio program, listeners 
were assured that reward for earthly suffering 
will be forthcoming hereafter. Those apart- 
ment dwellers whose janitors have placed a 50 
degree ceiling on heat will be wondering where 
they are going to from here. 

e 

From a medical column in the daily press: “I 
have a persistent cough; what should I do 
about it?” Go to church and help the others. 

* 

In Cincinnati, local babies are being impress- 
ed as models to teach returned soldiers the 
art of diaper changing. The kids have set up 
a howl but they are taking it lying down. 


A Toronto newspaper declares that “there 
have been far too many unsolved murders in 
the city lately’ but does not suggest a number 
that would be more acceptable. 


A Denver woman, age 86, has just married 
her sixth husband because “it’s too lonesome 
living alone with one’s memories.” The best 
we can wish for the latest groom is that he will 
not hasten to add to her memories. 

e 

A bride-to-be in Los Angeles recently refused 
to go on with the ceremony because the wrong 
young man turned up. Our niece Ettie says 
that most girls go through with it anyhow. 
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New Life Begins For Jewish Refugee Children | 


Jewish xefugee children at Calgarth Hostel in Bri- These young folks are so eager to learn English they attend all the The children are extremely clean. Here the younger 
tain find the peaceful Lake Windermere country a classes given and frequently ask for more. This is a class of older girls are engaged in washing their clothes. All of 
strange contrast to Europe’s concentration camps. lads, but nearly one-third of the children at the Hostel are under 15. them pitch in with a will to help with any work. 


By W. S. Kent 


Giger oee the sponsorship of the Jewish Refugees Committee at 
Bloomsbury House, the first 300 of a projected 1,000 children 
from the concentration camps of Europe have come to England. The 
first 300 arrived on VJ-day by plane from Prague and were taken to 
Calgarth Hostel at Troutbeck Bridge, two miles from the village of 
Windermere in Westmorland. The hostel, formerly a housing develop- 
ment put up during the war by Shortt Brothers Company to house the 
1,400 employees in their Sunderland Flying Boat factory on the 
shores of Lake Windermere, was turned over to the Refugees Com- 
mittee by the Ministry of Aircraft Production. It includes houses 
with private rooms for each child; a main hall with dining room, 
kitchen, classrooms, offices and auditorium; a sick bay and dispensary. 
The hostel is being used only as a reception centre until the children 
can be divided into smaller groups and sent to other hostels for more 
individual attention. However this process may take several months. 
The majority of the first group of children who arrived are Polish- 
Jewish boys, but there are also some Austrians, Germans, Czechs and 
Hungarians. All of the children came to Windermere from Theresi- 
enstadt in Czechoslovakia, but the majority of them had previously 
been in Auschwitz or Buchenwald. Some also had been in Dachau. 
Twenty-seven children are between the ages of 3 and 9; twenty 
between 10 and 13; forty between 13 and 15, and the rest over 15. Ten 
percent are girls. 
At Windermere, under the direction of a trained staff of social 
workers headed by Mr. O. A. Friedman, himself a German refugee 
who came to England with a group of children in December 1938, 
these children are being taught to live again. Most of them hope 
ultimately to go to Palestine. A few have found relatives living in 
England, Canada or the United States. The youngest ones may be 
adopted. All of them need at least six months more of special con- 
valescent care. Almost all of them lost their parents in concentration 
camps. 
Many of the children are undernourished, so they Sixteen-year-old Otto Grunfeld has an attentive 
get cocoa or milk in the mornings and afternoons. audience, when he plays the piano at the Hostel. 


Many nationalities here, but these nursery children play Even for children confined to the Hostel’s Sick Bay, 


Though memories of the evil days will fade, numbers like these, 
happily together. But toys are forgotten at story time. which is well-equipped as a hospital, lessons go on. 


tattooed on Bluma Karman’s arm at Auschwitz, will remain. 
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WHEN the announcer in vigorous 
baritone voice says, “Ici Radio- 


fg ae diffusion Nationale Belge,” he may be 
All of speaking from the world’s second 
y work. Jargest broadcasting studio. His well- 


groomed voice would be carried over 
‘2 national radio system, like our own 
.B.C., that presents continuous pro- 
‘prams. in two languages. Then his 
Words would be flashed from trans- 
“mitter stations which some of his 
' @olleagues, and perhaps some of his 
listeners, at one time destroyed. He 
“May be introducing the largest studio 
“ Bymphony orchestra in Europe. 
_. That announcer would be speaking 
‘nto a microphone in the latest 
European equivalent of New York’s 
Radio City—the Maison de I’Institut 
National Belge de Radio-diffusion in 
the heart of Brussels. 

Organized in 1930, the cultural and 
administrative departments of LN. 
B.R. were centralized in the capital 
@ity in 1935. Then the top directors 
toured the B.B.C. stations, Radio 
Luxembourg, and America’s C.B.S. 
and N.B.C. After returning home in 
1935, the experts blueprinted the best 
that they had seen, added some ideas 
of their own to the plan, and in three 
years raised from the drafting boards 
One of the most efficient state radio 
systems in the world. 

“Music arose with its voluptuous 
swell... But hush! hark! a deep 
sound strikes like a rising knell!” 
After eighteen months of operation, 
the Germans took over the handsome 
headquarters. Fortunately little dam- 
age was suffered and for the past 
sixteen months Radio Belge has been 
functioning again. 

The general plan Of the building 
has been designed to seal the studios 
acoustically and to group the various 
departments. Nineteen studios are 
enclosed in the centre of the building 





attentive 
he Hostel. 





~ Radio Belge, European equivalent of New York's Radio City, 
was in operation 18 months when the Germans took over. 








By John H. Yocom 


with empty spaces or silent zones 
around each. Acoustical insulation 
has been accomplished by the use of 
brick walls over three feet thick, and 
jointed elastic material with a cork 
base being interposed between the 
steel beams and slabs of masonry. 
Even the air-conditioning pipes, 
swathed in sound-absorbent material, 
serve each studio separately, so as 
not to act as sound conductors. 

One of the six studios reserved for 
musical broadcasts has received a 
special acoustical treatment. By 
turning forty-seven hexagonal col- 
umns, three feet in diameter and fif- 
teen feet in height, variations in 
resonance are produced. Three sides 
of the columns are covered with 
heavy lacquered wood and three with 
asbestos. Each unit is fitted with its 
own silent motor, and a complete or 
partial acoustical change can be 
effected in thirty-five seconds during 
a program. 


TUDIO No. 4, the largest in Europe, 

measuring almost 60,000 cubic yards 
can house full symphony orchestras 
with choirs. The electric grand or- 
gan of Belgian manufacture has 101 
stops and 8,125 pipes. In this audi- 
torium a studio audience of 2,000 can 
be luxuriously accommodated, and 
the Royal Family is assigned a spe- 
cial box. Before each performance 
the houselights dim as in the swan- 
kiest of theatres. 

Five other studios are designed for 
the performance of plays; three 
more for the production of sound 
effects. Another can be used for 
chamber music or auditions of ambi 
tious artists. News broadcasts and 
talks come from four small studios, 
while two echo rooms, each lined 
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ers like these, 
will remain. 








This is the separate control annex for individual studio, shown 
left. Through door, right, central control room can be seen. 











ence of 2,000. 





Radio Belge Uses Latest Broadcasting Techniques 





Studio No. 4, largest in Europe, can accommodate an audi- 
Mammoth electric organ has 8,125 pipes. 


with gleaming white tile, can repro- 
duce the atmospheric timbre of a 
huge enclosed place, such as that of 
a cathedral. 

Each studio has two small annexes, 
partitioned by sound-proof glass, for 
the technical controller and the an- 
nouncer. With the adoption of de- 
centralized equipment, the _ studio 
control annex houses all the appara- 
tus necessary for the transmission- 
by-wire of the performance to the 
transmitter station. Like a telephone 
exchange, the building’s central con- 
trol has only the task of establishing 
the necessary connections. 

Different administrative offices and 
departments are placed on their own 
particular floors and form:a belt 
around the auditoria, an area of al- 
most 18,000 yards. 

In addition to a large number of 
professional and amateur artists on 
the register for special programs, 
I.N.B.R. employs a full-time sym- 
phony orchestra, two studio orches- 
tras of twenty-five musicians each, 
two dance bands, a dramatic com- 
pany, and a large group of tech- 
nicians and announcers. Like the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Belgium’s radio studios produce con- 
tinuously and over separate networks 
programs in the two national lan- 
guages—French and Flemish. Events 
of national importance, however, are 
given a single broadcast with the 
Flemish announcer following’ the 
French speaker. 

At present transmission power of 
Radio Belge is much less than its 
continental rivals, Radio Luxembourg 
and Radio Paris, but the directors 
expect more will be granted at the 
earliest international communica- 


tions conferences. Meanwhile, Radio 
Belge is presenting first-rate pro- 
grams to help fill the entertainment 
needs of war-ravaged Europe. 






A guest speaker over Radio Belge was Mr. Charles 
Sawyer, Ambassador of the United States in Belgium. 

















By turning these columns (covered on three sides with wood, 
three with asbestos), lightning acoustical change is effected. 




















Five other studios are designed for the performance of plays; 
three more like this one for the production of sound effects. 














From this central control room, technical controller can observe 
6 studios at once and tie-in separate operations of a production. 











The well-known English musical comedy actress, 
Frances Day, seen at the microphone of I.N.B.R. 
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‘Underworld’ Evils Breed 
Juvenile Delinquency 


By GERALD ZOFFER 


This is the first in a series of articles dealing with Juvenile Delinquency, 
one of the most serious problems confronting the postwar world. The 
author, a former editor of the British United Press, spent six weeks 
investigating the causes and effects of Juvenile crime, during which 
time he studied the economic, social and psychological conditions that 
lend themselves to the development of this menace. 

The first article deals with the dangerous situation existing in the 
poolrooms and beverage rooms, where youths of both sexes are first 
introduced into the ways of crime, and from which they more than often 


emerge as dangerous criminals. 


The next article will go further into 


the magnitude of juvenile delinquency, and will discuss representative 


cases of wayward youth. 


It will also probe deeper into the causes of 


delinquency and show what the police and social services are up against 
today in their never-ceasing struggle against it. 


HE problem of 
quency, long 
to authorities 


Juvenile Delin- 
a source of worry 
everywhere, has_ be- 
come one of the most serious and 
pressing issues facing this, and 
every other country now that the 
war is over. 

The average Canadian 
day, reading a daily 
listening to his radio, 
the number of crimes being commit- 
ted daily by youths under the age of 
21. In all major cities throughout the 
Dominion the jails are filled to capa- 
city with teen-age offenders convict- 
ed on charges that range from com- 
mon theft to rape and murder. Each 
day Canadian newspapers are filled 


citizen to- 
newspaper and 
is appalled by 


with stories of crimes committed by 
boys and girls rarely over the age of 
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PLAN YOUR (mia 
1946 GARDEN "+. 





PLAN EARLY TO PLANT PLENTY 


Early pl anning is the secret of gardening success. 
Wise early planning will pay you rich dividends 
of pleasure an d profi 

Increased bred apis on in Canadian gardens 
releases greater food supplies for the millions 
of undernourished and suffering people of 
other countries who are counting on our help 
for their very survival. Boys and girls too 
can contribute mightily in this effort. 

very gardener and 

146 Seed and 


varieties of 


imercial grower should 
Nursery Book describing 
Vegetable, Flower an 
ll as Plants, Shrubs, Fruit 
k. Many new surprises. 
ed. Send today. (Those 
s in 1945 will receive 
talog ¥ 1t request.) 
Send today for your Copy id our 1946 
Seed and Nursery Bo 7aW 











DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN. ONT. 
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HOMEWOOD 
SANITARIUM 


Nervous and mental conditions 
which interfere with normal, 
healthy living are treated by 
the most modern methods, in- 
cluding electric shock. 


Each patient receives the per- 
sonal attention of experienced 
kindly physicians, nurses and 
therapists. 


Physicians are cordially invited 
to visit Homewood and observe 
the methods of treatment and 
inspect the commodious, com- 
fortable buildings, situated amid 
75 beautifully landscaped acres. 
Rates are moderate. 


— 
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Write for illustrated booklet to 
F.H. C. BAUGH, M.D., 
Medical Superintendent, Homewood 
Sanitarium of Guelph Ontario Limited 




















20. In the Province of Ontario alone 
the situation has become so serious 
as to take on the proportions of a 
major crime wave, and at least one 
Toronto newspaper shifted its lead 
editorial to its front page one day to 
point out the danger of the situation. 
In British Columbia a newspaper 
reporter made a survey of the Van- 
couver underworld and showed that 
the lawlessness existing among that 
city’s youth constitutes more of a 
danger to our society today than any 
atomic bomb. A General Sessions 
Grand Jury, in one of the most com- 
prehensive studies ever made of 
crime and crime-prevention, stated 
unequivocally that not veteran crim- 
inals, but “young men in a spirit of 
bravado” are the leaders in the cur- 
rent crime wave terrorizing the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

“Who are these 
quents?” 

“What types of families and homes 
do they come from?” 

“What are the social 
ganizations doing today 
delinquency?” 

“What can we, as parents and citi- 
zens, do to help stamp out this 
menace?” 


What Are the Causes? 


These are but a few of the ques- 
tions that the average Canadian citi- 
zen is asking today, and he is en- 
titled to an answer. He knows, even 
as do police and social service au- 
thorities, that merely to fill our jails 
with youthful offenders and release 
them after they have served their 
terms will not solve the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. It is common 
knowledge among authorities that no 
youngster will turn to crime for no 
reason at all; that the crime is but 
the effect growing out of a number 
of varied and seemingly disconnected 
causes. What these causes are, and 
how they can best be eliminated 
from our society, is the problem that 
faces Canada, and for that matter 
every other country in the world, to- 
day. 

The questions ‘“‘Who are these ju- 
venile delinquents” and “What type 
of families and homes do they come 
from” bring to light some interest- 
ing facts. One finds, after careful in- 
vestigation, that there is no special 
strata of society from which these 
youngsters emerge. They may come 
from rich business families or from 
poor, lower-class working families. 
It is rather the prevailing home con- 
ditions that nine out of ten times de- 
termine the youth’s attitude towards 
society. ‘Ninety-nine percent of all 
juvenile crime can be traced back to 
the home,’ a prominent Ontario 
Judge said to me recently, and from 
the veritable mountain of facts and 
figures accumulated during — six 
weeks of investigation, it can safely 
be said that this statement is entire- 
ly true. 


juvenile delin- 


service or- 
to combat 


Johnny's Case 


Here is a typical case history: 
Johnny S. is a thin, dark-eyed youth 
of 17. He comes from a plain, middle- 
class family that lives on X Avenue, 
one of those darker, slummier streets 
located in the east end of Toronto 
During the war, Johnny’s father, a 
railway worker by trade, worked as 
a toolmaker in a war plant and 
earned $75 a week. He had tried, at 


the time, to buy a decent, comfort- 
able home for himself and his fam- 
ily of four, but the housing situation 
had prevented it. Today he is back 
working for a large railway com- 
pany, but at little more than half his 
wartime salary. Johnny, who always 
had sufficient pocket funds during 
the war, was cut down to practically 
nothing. 

A little over a year ago Johnny 
was brought up in Juvenile Court on 
a charge of keeping bad company. 
He had been picked up by a police- 
man with a gang of twelve older 
boys and men who were arrested for 
committing a series of petty thefts. 
Johnny did not go to jail with the 
others because, being under the age 
of 16, the Law still looked upon him 
as a minor and as such he could not 
be tried. He was warned, however, 
that this was his last chance because 
next time he would be under the pen- 
alty of conviction. When asked why 
he had palled around with common 
thieves, the boy replied: ‘A fellow 


can’t walk around with no money in 
his pocket can he?” 


Then, recently Johnny was picked 
up again, but this time on a more 
serious charge of armed robbery. 
Evidence given in court showed that 
the boy had refused to hold down a 
job because of the insufficient salary 
involved, and had turned to a life of 
crime in order to provide himself 
with an income. Johnny’s parents 
appeared in court looking bewil- 
dered. They could not quite realize 
that it was their boy who was up for 
trial. Looking back, they remem- 
bered that Johnny had stayed out 
late countless nights, but they had 
thought nothing of it at the time. 
They had also heard rumors that he 
was spending his days loitering 
around dingy poolrooms, but they 
had taken no notice of that either. 
e 


Mrs. S. was too busy looking after a 
home to take any interest in such 
matters, and her husband was too 
tired after a day’s work to enquire 
how his son was spending his time. 

Johnny, a proud, intelligent young- 
ster, could not stand the slum district 
in which his parents lived, and had 
stayed away from there as often as 
possible. Having nowhere else to go, 
he had taken to loitering around 
poolrooms and beverage rooms, and 
from then on it was an easy step to 
become involved with bad company 
and learn the ways of the under- 
world. He had procured a gun from 
a returned veteran and one nighi, 
after having lost heavily in cards, 
decided to do “a job.” Caught and 
brought up in court, Johnny was not 
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/ Gladys McHugh is one of America’s foremost anatomical artists, whose 
work is exclusively devoted to depicting the mechanism of the human 
“body, much of which she observes and draws in the operating room. 
Drawing of the human ear, shown here, will be used in a medical work. 


given another chance. He is current- 
ly serving 18 months in Kingston 
Penitentiary. 

Johnny’s case is typical of hun- 
dreds of others that are brought up 
in court throughout Canada every 
day. It does not matter whether it is 
Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hali- 
fax, Edmonton or Montreal, the case 
histories invariably tell the same 
story: a broken or unstable home, a 
poverty-stricken environment, inade- 
@QUate recreation and social services, 
a desire to have plenty of money 
for amusement while holding down 
a mMedium-paying job—these are fun- 
damental factors responsible for a 
great percentage of  vresent-day 
Juvenile Crime. 


Incubators of Crime 


Looking back on my exploration of 
the Toronto underworld, and remem- 
bering the type of youths I came in 
contact with there, I am definitely 
inelined to agree with the Sessions 
Grand Jury report that beverage 
rooms are veritable “incubators of 
crime.” I might also add the word 
“poolrooms” to beverage rooms. 

In everv large city there are usual- 
| ly a number of streets in which the 
poolrooms, beverage rooms and 
cheap hotels are located. In Toronto 
the two most notorious streets for 
these activities are Queen Street and 
| Jarvis Street. Here. on anv day of 
| the week, one can find youths of all 
| ages—from cocky youngsters of 12 


, and 13 to hardened delinquents of 20 


and 21—-shooting pool, drinking beer 
and discussing crime and criminals 
as naturally and as calmly as pro- 
fessors discuss philosophy and econ- 
omics. 


The poolrooms are generally mere- 


ly holes-in-the-wall, and are _ out- 
fitted with about seven or eight pool- 
tables. The air is fetid, and more 
than often damp and smoky. The 
poolrooms themselves are for the 
most part located in disreputable dis- 
tricts where all the underworld char- 
acters of the city congregate. There 
one may find drunks, vagrants, dope 
addicts, prostitutes, criminals and 
gamblers, and it is to this sordid at- 
mosphere that the potentially delin- 
quent youths come for amusement 
and recreation. It is here that they 
get to meet the older, more hardened 
criminals—men who have served pri- 
son terms and have nothing but con- 
tempt for the Law—-and who teach 
these youngsters the intricacies of 
crime. 

Many were the discussions I had 
with youths under the age of 21 in 
which they showed an amazing 
knowledge of how to commit a crime. 
I remember one instance in which a 
boy of 16 explained to me exactly 
how he would go about blowing up a 
safe scientifically and avoid leaving 
any clues behind to identify him. An- 
other youth I spoke to a carrot- 
topped youngster of about 18—boast- 
ed to me how he had raped two girls 
that week and then added that he 
thought he would make it a “regular 
practice.” 

In the beverage rooms of cheap 
hotels that may be found in any fair- 
sized Canadian community, one 
comes in contact with the female of 
the species---young girls from every 
walk of life who flock to the beer 
parlors every night to seek excite- 
ment, and escape, even if only for a 
few brief hours, from the drab and 
monotonous existence they lead in 
society. Get to know any one of these 
girls and you will invariably find her 
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1—Once ze senoritas would have 
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2 —“Coogie,” say this hombre, 
“You'll be a satin Latin if you try 
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to be a pleasant, likable girl with 
ordinary tastes and desires, and who 
is merely out to “have a little fun” 
after working hours. 

They enter the beverage rcoms in 
groups of two, three or more and 
generally sit for hours with a glass 
of beer in one hand and a cigarette 
in the other, chatting gaily. Like 
their male counterparts sitting in 
the next room, they are free and easy 
in their actions, and are quite will- 
ing to admit that one of the main 
reasons they come to the beverage 
rooms is to be picked up. There is 
always an “escort” to see to it that a 
girl does not lack for excitement 
when the beverage rooms close for 
the night. 


“Just A Good Time” 


Yet these very same girls are out- 
raged if someone refers to them as 
prostitutes. 

“What’s the matter with having a 
good time with some fellow?” they 
will ask. ‘“We’re not doing it for the 
money. It’s just a good time that 
we are after. Heck, that never hurt 
anyone.” But police records do not 
lie: they show that the highest inci- 
dence of venereal disease is among 
these youngsters who are merely out 
for the “good time” and are green to 
the intricacies of sex. 

Poolrooms and beverage rooms, 


however, are but two on a long list 
of causes from which Juvenile Crime 
springs, although they are import- 
ant factors to be 
the major problem—how to elimin- 
ate Juvenile Delinquency is being delinquency, and will 
discussed. This article has attempted 
to show some of the evils resulting 
from the existence of these places, ate this menace. 


and to paint a picture of the sordid 
atmosphere in which too many of 
our youth today seek recreation and 
considered when amusement. Following articles will 
go deeper into the major 
endeavor to 
show what is being done today, and 
what can be further done, to elimin- 
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Perhaps you need a change! Why not plan to 
spend a few days at Niagara Falls where such 
a wonderful holiday atmosphere prevails? The 
crisp winter weather outdoors and the com- 
fortable warmth within are better than a 
tonic. 


Reserve a room with a Falls view and enjoy 
some of the delicious meals served in the 
Rainbow Room and Coffee Shop—both famous 
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work. Have to catch up. Every- 
thing’s all a fumble again. 

Overtime — all the time. 

Can anything be done to stop 
this constant drain on manpower 
and finances? Can a business ever 
keep vital figures current? 

Moore Business Forms, Ltd., 
can design forms for your specific 
business that will save everybody's 
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time, cut total form expenses by 
10°. to 30¢¢ —and get figures out 
on schedule. 

To see how engineered business 
forms can help you, get in touch 
with the nearest Moore division. 
as listed below, or its local office. 
Moore stands ready to supply you 
with everything from a simple 
sales book to the most intricate 


multiple-copy forms. 
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tn the United States—Moore Business Forms, Inc., succeeding American Sales Book Co., Inc., Niagara Falls and Elmira. N.Y.; 
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Manifold Book Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Moore Research & Service Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Southern Business 
Systems, Inc., Oriando, Fia.; Moore Business Forms, Inc. (New Southern Division), Dallas, Texas, and Atlanta, Ga. 
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Morrison Gives Good Impression 
of Both Himself and Britain 


By WILFRID EGGLESTON 


b te can learn more about a man 

in the thirty or forty minutes of 
a press interview than in years of 
casual reading about him. It is not 


House, sparred and dodged the press 
from behind a poker-face, frankly 
“pulled his punches,” because he was 
about to embark on a lecture tour 


tain’s all right,’ he said. “It’s set- 
ting its jaw—” and he added, proud- 
ly, “holding its head up.” 

One touch about the conference 
which was a mixture of pleasure and 
frustration to us newspaper people 
was Morrison’s engaging frankness 
on the most delicate issues—but 
strictly off the record! He trusted 
the press implicitly, and enriched the 
background of all his listeners, but 
he was discreet in the highest de- 


gree, on any subject which could 
conceivably impair relations between 
peoples or _ political parties. A 


“license cancellation” incident and 
the refusal of British troop ships to 
take on Canadian supplies, namely, 
to give us Britain’s side of the story 
about dollar shortages and import 
restrictions. 

In Canadian trade circles, the pub- 
lication of a statistical table on Bri- 
tain’s balance of international pay- 
ments might have been enough, but 
for the general public something 
more human and picturesque was re- 
quired. In his Canadian Club ad- 
dress, Mr. Morrison reminded Cana- 
dians how severely Britain’s capacity 


dom of this.” 

He added that as Britain’s finan. 
cial position improves there would 
follow a progressive relaxation of 
import control. Morrison’s address 
was, I think, aimed at combating the 
adverse publicity which Britain has 
recently suffered through her strict 
and perhaps tactless adherence to 
the letter of her austerity policy, and 
also at paving the way for the nego. 
tiations for a substantial credit te 
Britain which will begin later this 
month or early in February. 

One useful corrective, both at the 
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primarily in the things he says, but and didn’t intend to scoop himself on Smaller man would have darted sus- to pay for imports have been cur- interview and in the address, wa ~ 
how he says them, the intonations the threshold. picious glances at the more embar- tailed during the war, how the earn- his picture of the spirit and mood o} ~ 
and emphases of his speech, the car- The thing one remembers most rassing questioners and shut up like ings from foreign investments have _ the British people. The grim auster. 
riage of his body, the flash of his vividly about Ramsay MacDonald Clam with the remark: “I have noth- slumped. ity reports coming over by cable fre. 
eye, the wrinkles of his face as he was the wild romantic glow of his ing to say.” Morrison met any awk- quently, the gloomy surveys in the 
smiles or frowns. brown eyes as he talked passionately ward queries with a twinkle and the Restrictions Temporary British financial papers concerning 
You learn much from the way he about world peace. He could be short candid undertaking: “T’ll tell you all ; the British adverse balances of pay. 
meets questions, whether he parries almost petulant—with the press if 1 know about that—off the record, of “We have had,” he said, “to re- ments, may have tended to induc 
them mockingly, or is easily touched they asked silly questions. course.” strict, by license, imports of some in Canada the idea that Britain’ 
to anger or scorn, or whether he lis- The most interesting comparisons Why is Morrison in Canada just manufactured goods, badly as we _ morale had fallen a long way fron 
tens courteously flattering the with Morrison, of course, would be now? Hardly, as one agency phrased would like to have them. We are giv- the elan of the war years. rh 
questioner by his attention and “Jimmy” Thomas and Clement Att- it, to “pep up” the C.C.F., though one _ ing priority for the present to essen- Morrison confirmed what those o! diag 
gives a simple sincere replys In lee, because I think Morrison has the can well understand that the hier- tial foodstuffs and raw materials; us who have visited Britain suspect. | °° n 
short, unless he is a _ particularly strengths of both with the limita- archy of that party will gain both because upon our ability to purchase’ ed, that the British people do no ora 
aloof and_ reticent personality, I tions of neither. Thomas had this information and inspiration from these in adequate quantities our propose to allow the problems of the lies 
think half an hour or so of lively strength—for the Labor Party—that contact with him. Judging from the whole future depends. Equally, in re- post-war world to vanquish ther we pe 
question and answer reveals, in most he had risen from the ranks; but he address he made to the Ottawa Can- spect of manufactures, we must take any more than they planned to yielé a 
cases, the real man. One of the fas- never quite acquired the ease and adian Club last Saturday, which will steps to conserve our resources sO as__ to the dictators. The austerity of to. 
cinating features of the newspaper polish which would enable him to presumably set the pace for his other to ensure that we have the dollars’ day is that of a people which see 
life is that it gives vou from time to move freely in the loftiest circles public utterances on this side of the to buy such goods as are urgently the daylight ahead, and prefers t 
time opportunities to make fruitful (though one sometimes suspected he Atlantic, it is to do something which needed to supplement our home pro- _ take its punishment now rather thar 
first-hand contacts with some of the deliberately emphasized some un-_ really ought to have been done sev- duction and quicken our home re- to defer, by premature whoopee, th 
1alities of the day. couthness of speech). Attlee is a eral months ago, before we had the covery. You will agree with the wis- day of restoration and progress. 
I rrison, who, with Bevin’ man of culture and a scholar, but 

I A formed pine triumvir- lacks the solidity in labor circles he 

t I lly governed Britain would have had if he had grown up 
from 1940 to 1945, came up to the’ jn a workingman’s cottage. riowmwrttrtr ks 1 N C A RBOON res tT OR A TIO WN 
lounge of the gecnnaeree | press 
gallery last week, was introduced by One of The People 
Premier acini: King, buttressed 
by Malcolm MacDonald, and passed Morrison has all the advantages of 
the test with flving colors. We have being a policeman’s son, of having 
seen a fair pageant of British person- been an errand boy at 14 and of hav- 
alities at Ottawa in the past two dec- ing lived as one of “the people” at 
ades: Baldwin, Churchill, “Jimmy” the most impressionable years: yet 


MacDon- 





he has acquired the culture and pol- 


muel, Ramsay 


Thomas, I 
only the 





ald, and, other day, Clement ish to make him at home anywhere. 
Attlee. Speaking for myself, I would He is far more articulate, far more 
say that Morrison made, in a quiet at ease in a conference, than the shy 
way, the most complete conquest of reserved Attlee. Morrison talks prac- 
all, even including Churchill tical good sense, in an easy collo- 

Despite the invidiousness of com-  quial style, using good Cockney dic- 
caaleragocn one can’t help recalling tion enriched from the world of let- 
from memory the outstanding im- ters and affairs. Without being a 
pressions of these earlier visitors and mystic, like Ramsay MacDonald, he 
deciding how they differed from can command a touch of poetry and 


: 
Morrison. I remember 


his 1929 visit, 


Churchill best a fine graphic phrase when he needs 
when he chewed it. During the press conference last 
one of the week he was talking about the cur- 
Government rent mood of the British people. ‘“Bri- 
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Indiana, after extended investigation, 
found that a continuous type Lithium 
Gas Carburizing Furnace was able to 
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lated control which 


Was necessary. 
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The public argument was almost 
wholly on the subject of the extent to 

fhich arbitration shall é 
for the interpretation of the contract. 
Mend it is that subject alone which i 
@mentioned in the report of Mr. Justice 
_3W. J. Major, Commissioner for th 
partment of Labor in this dispute. 
= The Commissioner cites the follow- 
Mg clause as being included in th 
Bew contract demanded by the Inter- 
Bational Typographical Union, and as 
Being refused by the publishers: 
“Provided that local union laws not 
@ffecting wages, hours and working 
IZING Gonditions, and the general laws of 
fhe I. T. U., shall not be subject to 
@rbitration.” But Mr. Harry Finch. 
NING Winnipeg representative of the LT.U., 
denies that the union has ever sought 
: t@ impose upon the employer all the 
ON general laws of its body, and cites the 
following clause (not mentioned by 
ATION Mr. Justice Major) as being also in 
@e contract: “It is understood that 
fe general laws of the International 
LING @ypographical Union in effect Janu- 
@ry 1, 1945, not in conflict with this 
@ontract, shall govern relations be- 
®ween the parties”. Apart from this 
@screpancy, there is the fact that the 


EB T. U. is a fairly responsible union 
@nd its interpretations are not | 
f% be too extravagant, and that this 
ITHIUP le against arbitration f 
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Sit is of course objectionable 
ployer in Winnipeg or Toro 
mve to bind himself to abid 
pe-sided interpretation, and one : 
® Indianapolis, for laws which he has 
@ecepted as “governing the relations” 
mtween himself and his employees: 
t after all he can always withdraw 
#m that obligation at the end of the 
tract term, and the prospect of 
§ doing so would seem likely to re- 
ain the union from being too out- 
igeous. 
On the other hand the local union's 
Hignant denunciation of the refusa! 
the employers to accept this one- 
ed arbitration is even more 
ped-up and unreasonable. The 


on’s Winnipeg newspaper (pro- 


1VISION Mifted daily for free circulation during 
LIMITED : strike) denounces the Commis- 
LIMITE @emer’s “recommendation” that Mani- 
CANAD pa Enact a law compelling the ac- 
ptance of local arbitration of all 


TCL cers in dispute between employers 
me ©mployees, as being “a master 
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ig problem 
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In preceding advertisements we have continue to justify motorists’ 


bssaU'CU il 


expressed our gratitude to motorists for and patronage 
their continued support and goodwill, 
| S e - a - 4 
| both of which are based upon our 44S evidence of this confidence, we are 


« 


rit 313300 - 4 = sSmPenaing tTnoiusanas ret ImMmnenc- 
unrivalled facilities and record for ser- Spending thousands of dollars to improve 
; a : : . < , nine aed 

vice. We have also paid tribute to our OUT Showroom and service dep 


Ue 


r Ps e ~ ha he increacsA hiteinecc "2 antec: 
staff’s faithful and competent endeavours. $0 that the increased business we antici- 


pate will be handled to the complete 
In this rertis 7 (press con- -ww¢ : 
t advertisement we express COM> comfort and convenience of customers. 


fidence in the future, secure in the 
knowledge that the quality of Chevrolet- nd finally—the courtesy that vou h 


4 hsius iilidily ne Cou 


Oldsmobile cars, plus the excellence of been led to expect from 


aad 


our service and personal diligence will be maintained. 
Happy New Year To You 


A. D. GORRNS & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
28 GERRARD ST. EAST TORONTO 











Largest Chevrolet-Oldsmobile Sales and Service Organization in Canada 
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Horrible Hymie Was Ruined When 
People Knew He Dnied Dishes 


By J. N. HARRIS 


HE libel action Snarczenblitz v. 

Dollop which was heard yester 
day before Mr. Justice Gackett and 
a jury was one of the most remark- 
able in Canadian legal history, and 
would certainly have made many 
precedents if the official court re- 
porter, guided by a strong rumor, 
had not disappeared in the middle of 
the proceedings to find out if the 
Spadina Avenue hotels really were 


open. Such was the confusion of the 
case that his departure went un- 
noticed. 

Mr. Sling, K.C., for the plaintiff 
explained that Dollop, the defendant, 
(described as a sporting jour- 
nalist) 


Dollop, interrupting: ‘Who de- 
scribed me as a sporting journalist?” 

Mr. Sling: “How would you de- 
scribe yourself?” 

Dollop: “I’m a sportscribe. I spe- 
cialize in the grunt and groan game.” 

Mr. Justice Gackett, whose retire- 
ment was overdue at the outbreak of 
the war, and who has been kept on 
nch by the current crime-wave 
and resulting pressure of legal bus- 
iness, at this point inquired what Mr. 


the be 


ene had said, and why. 

Dollop: “Grunt and Groan, my 
Lord.” 

His Lordship: “Yes, I’m sorry. A 


little 


young 


‘*heumatic. Just 
man.” 
When the profession of Dollop had 
explained to his Lordship, Mr. 
continued with his case. Mr. 
had written a newspaper ar- 
icle concerning Hyman Snarczen- 
t plaintiff, known profession- 


you wait, 


heen 
I 

Sling 

l OLLOp 


- . 
blitz, the 
} 
i 


lly as Horrible Hymie the Hyena, 
the most despicable villain of the 
nat game 
* THIS point the court was 
. thrown into an uproar by the 
plaintiff's rising in his place, clasp- 
g his hands above his head, and 
turning slowly around with a nasty 


sneer on his face. A person described 
keeper, jerked him 


and was heard to 


iS nis tralner, OI! 


» nls seat, 
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EXTRA EARLY NEW TOMATO 


Early Chatham 





Earliest Quality Tomato Yet Developed 
— Valuable For All Parts of Canada 


Of immense value for the North and West and 


other short season districts. Highly desirable for 
all other areas too as an extra early sort producing 
fine quality ripe fruit as much as two weeks or 
more before most other varieties. Proved a sen- 

tion on the Prairies in 1943, 1944 and 1945, 
including such districts as Lethbridge and Brooks, 
Alta.; Indian Head and Swift Current, Sask.; 
Brandon and Morden, Man. Around Calgary, 
where firs stributed under the mame of “‘Al- 
berta’’, pl ca were simply “‘wild’’ about it. 


At Lethbridge Early Chatham ripened a week to 


twelve days before other extra early varieties. At 
Morden, Man., it has yielded as much as 20° 
to 40% 


greater crops than other good earlies. 
Early Chatham is dwarf, non-staking, and may be 
planted as closely as two feet each way. Fruits 
uniform, fine shape and colour; delicious quality. 
Average about 2'%4 inches across but frequently 
larger. Order direct from this advertisement. 
As seed is not yet plentiful we cannot offer larger 


quantities than listed. (Pkt 15¢) (oz 75¢) postpaid. 
FREE—OUR BIG 1946 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK — Leads Again o2w 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE - GEORGETOWN, ONT. 





say, quite distinctly, 
shaddap, you dope.” 

The article complained of stated 
that Snarczenblitz in private life was 
a model husband and father, who 
regularly helped his wife dry up the 
dishes, could be depended on to run 
errands, and liked nothing better 
than rocking the baby to sleep and 
singing lullabies. A photograph ac- 
companying the article showed the 
plaintiff handing a piece of candy to 
a neighbor’s little boy. 

Mr. Sling stated that 
had had a very adverse effect on 
plaintiff’s professional career. In 
fact, on the following evening, when 
he entered the ring, men had cheered 
and women had cooed. 

“It is significant,’ said Mr. 
“that this had never 
fore.” 

Continuing, counsel for the plain- 
tiff stated that even when Horrible 
Hymie had applied his most loathed 
hold to his opponent, namely the Li- 


“Siddown and 


the article 


Sling, 
occurred be- 


gurian Lung Crusher, with which he - 


had disabled three men for life, there 
were no boos, hisses or sneers, but 
only applause and even scattered 
cries of “Bravo!” and “Well done!” 

Finally, when plaintiff had stran- 
gled his opponent, the referee, and 
the timekeeper, in such a manner 
that the Fire Department took half 
an hour to revive them with the aid 
of a pulmotor, there had been no 
throwing of bottles or angry threats 
from the crowd, and in some cases 
women even threw bouquets of flow- 
ers into the ring. 


Me Second said Mr. Sling, “is a ser- 
ious matter. A mat villain de- 
pends for his very livelihood on the 
hatred and contempt with which he 
is regarded by the general public. 
The defendant, Dollop, has done a 
great deal to undermine my client’s 
ill-fame, and has made it difficult 


for him to obtain professional en- 
gagements in this city. As the of- 
fense was wilfully committed, in 


spite of a warning delivered by my 
client’s press agent...” 

The proceedings were again inter- 
rupted when the person mentioned 
arose and said, “Not press agent, 
public relations officer.” 

Mr. Sling concluded, “Therefore I 
ask the jury to award my client 
heavy damages for the love, admira- 
tion, and esteem which he has wil- 
fully brought on this dangerous man, 
Horrible Hymie the Hyena, the most 
despicable villain of the mat game.” 

At this point the plaintiff again 
rose, clasped his hands above his 
head, and slowly turned about, 
sneering at the entire court. 

“Does my friend contend that dam- 
ages should be awarded for this sort 
of thing?” asked Mr. Harrow, K.C. 
for the defence. “It’s quite unpre- 
cedented.” 

“Nevertheless, we will prove that 
plaintiff has suffered financial, per- 
sonal and professional damage from 
this unwarrantable eulogy,” snapped 
Mr. Sling, “‘and will request the court 
to recompense him for it.” 

His Lordship was heard to mutter 
“Dear me”’. 

Mr. Harrow stated that the defence 
claimed justification, fair comment 
on a matter of jublic interest, that 
the article was facetious in intention 
and that at the time of writing the 
defendant was suffering from severe 
strain, having just been driven back 
to the office by a press photographer 
in a staff car and in a hurry. 

“The content of the article in ques- 
tion, my Lord,” said Mr. Harrow, 
“was true”. 

“The greater the truth, the greater 
the libel, my Lord”; interposed Mr. 
Sling, “now that my friend has taken 
advantage of privilege to repeat this 
beastly allegation, we shall demand 


much, much, greater damages. The 
fact that this journalist”. . 

(Mr. Dollop was heard to say 
“sportscribe” quite distinctly). “this 


person has wormed his way into my 





client’s fireside, and has had the ef- 
frontery, the treachery, to publish 
the details of my client’s private 
life, has basely aired my client’s 


clean linen in public” 

AT this point Mr. Justice Gackett 
4 interrupted to ask of the court 
clerk, “What is this all about? Which 
fellow is suing which?” 

Although spoken in a whisper, the 
question was audible throughout the 
court. 

As there was a rather awkward 
pause, Mr. Sling said somewhat 
lamely, “And furthermore the de- 
fendant spread a malicious rumor to 
the effect that my client sent flowers 
to his mother every Mother’s Day.” 

During the silence that followed, 
the trainer, or keeper, was heard to 
say, “Why my boy’s moider? ” 

Mr. Justice Gackett said, “I re- 
serve judgment and the court is ad- 
journed sine die. And while we’re at 
it we might as well adjourn sine 
anno.” 

“Hic, Haec, Hoc”, he added 
solemnly, as he hobbled towards his 
chambers 

As the crowd streamed from the 
courtroom, the plaintiff, probably 
from force of habit, rose slowly, 
clasped his hands above his head and 
turned around, sneering triumphant- 
ly all around him. 
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We are rapidly getting back to nofmal, but this year we 
advise advance housing reservations. 
has much to offer in pleasant living in warm, sub-tropical 
winter sunshine in the most beautiful surroundings in 
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WINTER NOTE 


MERICA’S roads run on coal, oil, 
water—and sand. At least, in 
slippery weather they run on sand. 
You may have noticed the little pipes 


set in front of the driving wheels of 
locomotives—they pour sand on the 
rails when the going is icy. Last 
year, one Eastern railroad used 38,000 
tons of the stuff to keep its trains on 
schedule. 
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Con we help YOU 
GET OFF ON THE RIGHT FOOT. Too $ 


Getting back to ‘civvy street’ is no cinch... we know it presents 


many problems. 


But the road back will be made far easier if you make use of the many 


; aids specially designed to help you...government re-establishment 
FREE BOOKLET 

for SERVICEMEN 
Twenty-page booklet you'll read 
with profit. Specially written for 


benefits, rehabilitation committees and other veterans’ organizations. 


Among those who want to help you most is your local B of M branch 


Servicemen, it will help you in your manager. He knows the veteran’s problems and he is in a unique position 
‘civvy street’ plans. It is yours for ve J 
the asking at any B of M office. to give you sound counsel on money matters and on a number of other 


angles in getting back into civilian life. 























Get off on the right foot in your civilian plans... and your rehabilitation 


problem is half-licked. 


Follow the example of thousands of Servicemen from coast to coast 
..- Call on your neighbourhood B of M manager. He will be ready and 
glad to chat things over with you... you will appreciate his friendly, 


helpful approach to your particular plans and problems. 
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working with Canadians in every walk of life since 1817 
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Union Security Still 
Labor Storm Centre 


By MURRAY COTTERILL 


Labor will turn its political pres- 
sure on the Government of 
Premier George Drew, asking 
labor legislation which will clear 
up the contentious issue of union 
security. In a preview of labor- 
management relations for 1946 
the Secretary of Toronto's Labor 
Council predicts continued tur- 
bulence, but final stabilization in 
the industrial scene. Politics will 
have the usual effect, with C.C.F., 
Communist and non-partisan ele- 
ments manoeuvring for position, 
and more unity between AF. of L. 
and C.I.O. unions seems likely, 
in his opinion. 


JINETEEN - FORTY-FIVE was a 

mixed year, part war and part 
peace. Nineteen-forty-six will be the 
first full peacetime industrial year 
and during that period it can be reas- 
onably expected that the future pat 
tern of Canadian management-labor 
relationships will fairly well stabil- 
ize. Organized labor, which has 
weathered the reconversion squalls 
surprisingly well to date, looks for- 
ward to continued turbulence but 
final stabilization. The union security 
issue, still unresolved by _ definite 
law, remains the main storm centre, 
although wage disputes will prob- 
ably take over the spotlight before 
long. A trend toward unity between 
the two main labor centres is clearly 
developing. 

Reconversion, which many labor- 
feared would considerably 
weaken the unions, has not had the 
serious effects that it had after the 
last war. The Canadian Congress of 
Labor has lost a large number of its 
shipyard workers and the affiliated 
Auto Workers have lost heavily in 
aircraft. Collapse of the aircraft in- 
dustry has also slashed membership 
in the A. F. of L.’s big Machinists’ 
But other organizations are 
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standing firm. The Rubber, Packing 
and Mining industries remain at full 
blast. The CIO-CCL Steelworkers 
have found that an increasing pro- 
portion of dues-paying members in 
plants under contract has compen- 
sated for losses due to closed-down 
war plants. Unemployment, while 
naturally weakening labor bargain- 
ing power, is not the desperate 
type which enables employers to 
count upon a ready supply of help. 
In current strikes, there has been 
none of the strike breaking by non- 
employees which often characterized 


pre-war walkouts. 
Nineteen - forty - five passed into 
nineteen-forty-six with only two 


strikes in progress. The big Ford 
dispute had passed into the arbitra- 
tion stage but there were still strikes 
in Toronto and Winnipeg over the 
common issue of union security. 


Laws Are Needed 


No laws have yet been passed by 


any government, other than Sas- 
katchewan, clearly defining what 
employers and unions should do 


about union security. Ottawa clearly 
demonstrated during the Ford dis- 
pute that it was not prepared to step 
over the provinces’ heads by estab- 
lishing any legislative precedent. In- 
stead, it sidestepped the issue by 
merely acting in the role of an arbi- 
trator. Of course, whatever the arbi- 
trator decides in the Ford issue will 
undoubtedly have an important bear- 
ing on any future laws passed either 
by Ottawa or the Provinces. 

Mr. Drew’s Legislature, which will 
be meeting shortly, can expect to be 
the target of a fairly contracted 
labor pressure play for definite laws. 
The Dominion will not be the chief 
target at least until jurisdiction is 
finally settled by Dominion-Provin- 
cial decisions. 

Peculiarly enough, the pattern 
may not be set here in Canada at all. 
The Windsor Ford arbitration is tak- 
ing place at the same time as nego- 
tiations between the same union and 
the main Detroit workers of the 
giant auto concern. Should a strike 
not develop in Ford of Detroit over 
wages and the parent company re- 
negotiate a collective agreement 
granting full union shop privileges 
to the union, it will be hard for any 
Canadian arbitrator to limit the de- 
gree of security granted to the Wind- 
sor local. 

On the other hand, should a wage 
dispute break out in Detroit Ford or 
should the negotiations continue 
without finality for some time, the 
Windsor arbitrator will not have to 
face up so definitely to this strongest 
of the union arguments—that Cana- 
dian workers should receive equal 
treatment with American fellow-em- 
ployees of the same company. 


Wage Question 


The wage question is another hot 
subject which may well be settled in 
advance by American precedent. The 


strike at General Motors and the 
even more ominous __ threatening 
strike in the American steel indus- 


try are clear-cut wage disputes. The 
unions are asking a 30 per cent in- 
crease in auto and a $2.00 a day in- 
crease in steel. They both work out 
around the same proportion and both 
are requested by the unions as com- 
pensation for increases in the cost of 
living and for the reduction in work- 
ing hours now that the war is over. 
At the time of writing General Mo- 
tors seems to be losing its tactical 
battle with the union, President Tru- 
man having decided that company 
books must be opened to prove or 
disprove Auto Union Vice-President 
Reuther’s claim that the wage in- 
crease can be paid without increas- 
ing the cost of cars. 

The big Canadian industrial unions 
are obviously playing a watching 
game at the moment. If labor in 
the U.S. wins wage boosts, a similar 
push can be expected in the Domin- 
ion. So far the issue has been joined 
only once and that was by the Pack- 
inghouse Workers in the recent na 





tion-wide dicker with the big pack- 
ing plants. They asked for 30 per 
cent and a forty hour week, settled 
finally for a 45 hour working week 
and about half of the wage demand. 
Unlike the other industries, however, 
the packing plant workers did not 
have to face any reconversion slump 
which naturally reduced, even if 
temporarily, the bargaining power 
of the employees. 


Signs of Cooperation 


A very distinct trend toward more 
and more cooperation between A.F. 
of L. and C.I.O. unions is evident ail 
across the Dominion. One of the most 
startling of these developments was 
the sudden unity which developed in 
Toronto several months ago. The 
Toronto District Trades & Labor 
Council is the senior Council of the 
A.F. of L. in Canada, actually ante- 
dating the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress itself. Its decision to work in 
cooperation with the CIO-CIL body 
in the Queen City was quite a pre- 
cedent. Whether this presages united 
action on a national scale is hard to 
say but it must be remembered that 
the Canadian locals of both A.F. of 
L. and C.I.O. have always looked 
with ill-concealed disfavor upon the 
disputes and arguments which so 
frequently rage in the United States 
and it was only, after several years 
of pressure, that the Trades and La- 
bor Congress of Canada yielded to 
the parent A.F. of L. by expelling 
C.I.O. unions. 

Politics are having their usual di- 





visive effects inside organized labor. 
The C.C.F. continues to hold the 
loyalty of most of the CIO-CIL mem- 
bership. There are signs that the 
C.C.F. has pretty well recovered from 
its Ontario election set-back. Its 
trade union adherents are preparing 
to again promote the idea of direct 
union affiliation to the party on an 
even larger scale. The electoral 
success of the British Labor Party 
which is based on union affiliations 
and the vivid dissimilarity between 
actions of the Saskatchewan govern- 
ment and Liberal and Conservative 
governments elsewhere on the union 
security issue, adds weight to their 
arguments. 

On the other hand the Communists, 
now known as Labor Progressives, 
are attempting, somewhat convulsiv- 
ely, to switch their line away from 
wartime opposition to strikes and 
general respectability, and back to 


the old pre-war tactics of agitation 
and militancy. It will be interesting 
to see, now that Communist leaders 
have tasted the sweets of respect- 
ability, whether or not they can make 
the switch successfully. If they do 
not, their tactics will be confusing to 
the rank and file of the few unions 
distinctly under their leadership. If 
they do, the uneasy alliance which 
existed between them and the non- 
partisan elements within the A.F. of 
L. can be expected to break, as is 
evidenced by the recent expulsions of 
Communists by the International As. 
sociation of Machinists and other 
A.F. of L. organizations in Montreal. 

Such a political effect would in turn 
result in alliance between the C.C.F.. 
inclined A.F. of L. members and the 
non-partisan elements, thereby bring. 
ing about even further political uni- 
formity between the A.F. of L. unions 
and the Canadian Congress of Labor. 
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REMINGTON RAND LIMITED — 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


There’s a NEW TOUCH, a NEW ACTION in 


before conceived. 


tive . 


. to-day! 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 





the NEW REMINGTON —the sweetest running 
typewriter you’ve ever used! Developed by Rem- 
ington Rand research, perfected by Remington 
Rand engineers, it puts at your fingertips a 
Personal Touch more sensitive, more uniform, an 
action that’s faster, more streamlined than ever 
A new touch that’s instantly 
changeable to your desire—a new action, swifter 

than tbe fastest flying fingers 
| two features most wanted by every typist, and 
built into a typewriter as only Remington Rand 
craftsmen know how to build them. No wonder 
more Remingtons have been sold than any other 
make! No wonder Remington Rand is the FIRST 
name in typewriters! See for yourself . . . phone 
your nearby Remington Rand office or representa- 


Head Office, 199 Bay St., Toronto 
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“. It is through this same photographic process that the practical man analyzes metals...” 


This full-color photograph of the planet Saturn 
and its fabulous rings was made on Kodachrome 
Film at the Mt. Wilson Observatory in California. 


Weird and beautiful though it is—and a great 
achievement in photography—it has less signifi- 
cance than the black-and-white strip, also photo- 
graphed at Mt. Wilson on a special Kodak plate 
sensitive to wave lengths longer than those of light. 
For the spectroscopic strip informs the scientist 
that Saturn, with 81 times the “living space” of the 
Earth, is a world without men and women—a 
world without any form of life as we know it... 


The analyst finds in Saturn’s spectrum evidence 


of ammonia gas and methane gas in large quanti- 
ties. He finds no free oxygen or carbon dioxide 

essential to good or bad neighbors, of the kind 
we know, and to plant life. 


The branch of photography known as spectros- 
copy has told us all we know about the composi- 
tion and atmosphere of the stars. The practical man 
may wave that aside as “interesting, but what of it?” 


Yet it is through this same photographic pro- 
cess that the practical man in plant or laboratory 
analyzes metals, or other compounds, in minutes 
instead of hours—maintaining quality, or leading 
to improvement, of the products you buy. 
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Incendiary Spanish Situation 
Requires Careful Handling 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


The pre-Christmas initiative of the 
French Government in calling for 
consultations with the British and 
Americans on the question of rela- 
tions with Spain has placed the pro- 
blem of how to get rid of General 
Franco high on the Allied agenda. 

That this self-styled fascist, placed 
in power by the support of Hitler 
and Mussolini in what was really the 
beginning of the European’ war, 
should be allowed to maintain his 
grip on the Spanish people seems to 
many a negation of all that we 
fought for. 

It is believed that the French pro- 
pose that Allied recognition be with- 
drawn from Franco’s government 
(they themselves maintain only an 
agent at Madrid, while the Soviets 
have never recognized Franco) and 
given to the newly-organized Span- 
ish Government-in-exile which is now 
domiciled in Mexico City but would 
then be moved to Paris. 

This is a group of moderate Repub- 
licans who, from their record back in 
Spain and while in exile, and from 
long discussions which I had with 
some of the most important of them 
in San Francisco, are worthy of 
trust. Yet it would be a very shallow 
optimism which supposed that 
Franco could be forced out and they 
could be_ installed peacefully in 
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power, and that everything would 
then be settled and the Spanish 
people be assured free and orderly 
government. 

That is the lazy, black-and-white 
view which we tend to take of too 
many problems. Actually there are 
extremely complicated issues to be 
considered in proceeding to try to 
force a change of regime in Spain, 
and no assurance whatever that the 
Republicans, who showed themselves 
quite as factious, divided and undis- 
ciplined as the Greeks, in the early 
years of the Republic, could main- 
tain stable government. 

There is first of all, how to get rid 
of Franco without precipitating an- 
other civil war, which no true friend 
of Spain or of humanity can wish for. 
The country is, after all, quiet now. 
It may be only a surface calm, but 
even that is a blessing of a sort in 
this world of violence, and judged 
from our disillusioning experience of 
smashing the fascist tyranny over 
many countries of Europe only to see 
an equally repressive communist 
tyranny immediately clamped onto 
them. 

The British, French and Ameri- 
can Governments certainly have no 
desire to go to the trouble of forcing 
out Franco, only to see the Com- 
munists seize power and begin to 
purge the country of moderates and 
rightists alike. Even with the return 
to Madrid of a moderate Republican 
regime there is the virtual certainty 
of a wide-scale paying-off of old 
scores which might be expanded into 
nation-wide disorder by the extre- 
mist element and used to cover a 
seizure of power. 


Republic Was Chaotic 


Before the embittering experience 
of the civil war, a responsible his- 
torian states that with a change of 
the government from Left to Right 
or vice-versa tens of thousands were 
forced into prison or exile, and hun- 
dreds of thousands lost their jobs. 
It may be that an operation of such 
a scale would be necessary to purge 
the country, as in France, Belgium 
or Holland. Unfortunately the re- 
ecrd of self-government in Spain 
does not assure one that the democra- 
tic elements could re-establish or- 
derly and secure government after- 
wards. 

This has been achieved in France, 
with its century and more experience 
in republicanism, only through an 
iron-willed leader. No de Gaulle has 
appeared on the Spanish scene. And 
the record tells that during the five 
years of republican rule from 1931 
to 1936 there was a rightest insurrec- 
tion during the first two-year period 
of Leftist majority; a Leftist insur- 
rection during the ensuing two-year 
period of Right-Centre rule; and a 
Rightest insurrection which finally 
blew up the republic, when the Left 
again won the elections. 
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In the first 57 months of the repub- 
lic there were 29 governments. Its 
five years saw three general elec- 
tions and the deposition of a presi- 
dent. The republic which started 
with a bloodless revolution which 
cost not a single life; framed one of 
the most high-minded constitutions 
ever written; and sent out Nobel 
Prize winners as ambassadors, dis- 
solved in violence because Spaniards 
simply lacked the necessary discipline 
and obedience for self-rule. 

As many British statemen have re- 
peated since Wellington’s day, this is 
not a country or a people into whose 
affairs one can plunge lightly in in- 
tervention. Churchill has made it 
pretty clear from various public state- 
ments that he considers that the long- 
term interests of the Spanish people, 
as well as those of the Western 
powers, would be served best by es- 
chewing direct intervention and in- 
stead pressing Franco’s Government 
for reform, as the Americans are do- 
ing with Chiang Kai-shek’s one-party 
government in China. 


Churchillian Solution 


With Churchill’s well-known, pas- 
sionate attachment to the institution 
of constitutional monarchy, it may 
well be that he encouraged the Span- 
ish pretender Don Juan to make his 
demand on Franco last spring to re- 
linquish power and restore the mon- 
archy. Since then, however, a 
Labor Government has taken over in 
London, a government which can 
hardly be expected to place any con- 
fidence in a Bourbon, no matter how 
loyal it may be to the House of Wind- 
sor. 

The Americans are tempera- 
mentally so averse to the concept of 
monarchy, believing in spite of all 
the evidence in Britain, Scandinavia, 
Holland and Belgium that there can- 
not be true democratic government 
under a monarchy, that they were 
unwilling to support even the popular 
throne of Yugoslavia. Towards the 
Bourbons they must be adamant. As 
for the French, though de Gaulle 
may have an open mind on the ques- 
tion, his regime, supported two-thirds 
by Socialists and Communists, must 
be hard and fast for a Spanish re- 
public. 

Thus one alternative—I don’t say 
a solution, for who can say how it 
would come out, considering the in- 
stability of the Spaniards?—one al- 
ternative is practically ruled out. And 
it was the most readily possible al- 
ternative. For whatever one may 
think of Franco (and no one can 
find a single word of praise for him 
in my writings of the past nine 
years) it cannot be denied that in 
his light he is a patriotic Spaniard. I 
believe him to be quite capable of 
renouncing his personal position to 
restore the monarchy and establish 
a more moderate Right-Centre gov- 
ernment. 


Franco Modifies Regime 


Reluctant though one may be to 
concede anything to him, it must be 
admitted on the record that he 
showed statesmanship during the 
war and served the interests of his 
country by not plunging it in on the 
side of the Axis, as many of his pro- 
Nazi advisers wanted him to do, 
when the Hitlerian tide was at full 
flow. 

Maybe he only recognized that his 
country was too ruined and disunited, 
that the Germans would take over 
effective control, or that Anglo- 
American sea power impinged too 
strongly on his long sea-coast. But 
at any rate he made a proper estim- 
ate of the situation, and without ex- 
pressing any gratitude to him, as 
Churchill did, or bidding for his 
friendship, we can recognize that his 
restraint had a far-reaching effect 
on our whole Mediterranean cam- 
paign. 

Since the fading of Germany’s 
fortunes, Franco has shown con- 
siderable agility in modifying his do- 
mestic regime to make it more palat- 
able to the Western powers. The cen- 
sorship was relaxed a year and 
more ago, many political prisoners 
freed, and inspection of prisons per- 
mitted by Allied correspondents. 
“Free speech” has been proclaimed 
and, most improbable of all, a land 
reform program announced. 

The increasing political activity in 


the country shows that, in conse- 
quence of the greater freedom al- 
lowed our correspondents, political 
repression has had to be eased and 
opposition has thus been encouraged 
(certainly not directly by Franco) to 
organize. The reports of the well- 
known British member of  parlia- 
ment and foreign editor, Vernon 
Bartlett, whose connections were 
with the Loyalist side in the Civil 
War, on his visit to Spain last spring, 
showed that he found things much 
better than he expected. 

This reluctantly accommodating 
leader is not a man to be trusted. 
We may, like Bevin, “detest” his re- 
gime and his record. But we may 
also, like Bevin, be slow to avow 
that this regime should be over- 
turned by intervention. For under it 
things are slowly, but steadily im- 
proving, there is at least stable gov- 
ernment under which the grievous 
wounds of the country can heal, and 
the prospect that in time the Span- 
iards may settle their own affairs 
satisfactorily, as they must do in any 
case. 

When we abandon this course, we 
plunge into the unknown, and if we 
are determined to do that, as it 
seems, we should at least recognize 
the risks. I should say that when I 
began to make notes for this article, 
as one who had always been an un- 
compromising anti-Francoite, I had 
no idea it would begin like this. Ideo- 
logy, which is not always a sound 
guide, has had to yield thus far to 
the facts as I find them. 

If Franco must go, because he is a 
dictator and a former friend of Hit- 
ler’s (though, as the New York 
Times points out very reasonably, no 
one proposes that we _ intervene 
against the Soviet government or 
Tito’s government, because they are 
dictatorships; and I am sure that 
Stalin and Molotov can be quoted in 
quite as friendly references to Hit- 
ler during the period 1939-41 as 
Franco), and if a restored monarchy 
is unacceptable to British Labor, or 
to French and American republican 
sentiment, then the most obvious al- 
ternative is to support the installa- 
tion in Madrid of the Republican 
Government-in-exile now in Mexico 
City. 

This is said, in Washington dis- 
patches, to be what the French have 
proposed to Britain and the United 
States. But there is a very real ques- 
tion of just how to bring this about 
without military intervention, which 
none of the western powers have 
even hinted at. And there is bound 
to be dispute among the Spanish 
exiles, and even more seriously be- 
tween the western powers and Rus- 
sia, as to the personalities among the 
exiles or within Spain, who shouid 
be included in the government. These 
are the sort of troubles you get into 
when you begin making up other 
* 


- 


people’s governments for them; we 
have been through it all in Poland, 
Central Europe and the Balkans. 

True, the French initiative does 
not seem to have included Russia in 
the discussions as to the new Span- 
ish government. But we can give 
up right now all of our claims to a 
voice—however ineffective—in the 
formation of Eastern European gov- 
ernments if we abrogate to ourselves 
the exclusive say in making up a 
new Spanish government. Besides, 
Soviet Russia has, to put it mildly, 
always shown a very special interest 
in Spain. 

Lenin singled out Spain in 1920 to 
be the second country in the world 
to undergo a proletarian revolution. 
And it was in Spain in 1936-38 that 
the Comintern staged what was in- 
comparably the greatest mobilization 
of its world-wide forces ever carried 
out. One has only to think back, with 
the perspective which the years have 
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travel in Europe and the Soviel 
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Party members by any means, and 
Many did not know that they were 
being used by the Communists (a 
good many of the disillusioned ones 
appear to have been liquidated when 
they objected to it), but an intensive 
re-examination of the documents of 
this whole episode leave one in no 
doubt whatsoever but that this mob- 
ilization of international anti-fas- 
Cists, supplied as it was with muni- 
tions from Russia on a great scale, 
represented a mighty effort by Mos- 
cow and the Comintern to “capture” 
the Western European bastion of 
Spain. 

The strategic implications were 
Obvious, and indeed noted at the time 
by those who were closer to the 
Seene than we were. The prospect of 
being outflanked by Communist 
Russia stirred quite as many French- 
men as did the alternative prospect 
Of being outflanked by Nazi Ger- 
Many and Fascist Italy, and was re- 
sponsible for the deep division which 
paralyzed French action in the Span- 
ish Civil War. 

It was not until I went back over 
the now complete records of that 
tragic prelude to the European War 
t I could appreciate the deep 
¥Yersion which the moderate Span- 
Republicans such as Albornoz, 
nister of Justice in the Govern- 
pnt-in-exile, and Socialists such as 

eto, former Loyalist War Minister 

id Finance Minister of the first re- 
publican cabinet in 1931, displayed at 

Francisco towards any further 
collaboration with the Communists. 







Socialist-Communist Rift 


Anyone who had experienced the 
ruthless penetration which this small 
but tightly-organized group—it had 
but one deputy in the Cortes of 1933 
and only 14 in that of 1936 in spite 
of full exploitation of the Popular 
Front—carried on inside the Loyal- 
ist organization, using the bludgeon 
of complete dependence on arms 
fom Russia, would not be surprised 
by anything that has happened since 
in Eastern Europe or Eastern Asia. 

Step by step the Comintern leaders 
pressed their control until the Social- 
ist leaders Caballero and _ Prieto 
would stand no more. Their suc- 
cessors, the more pliable Negrin and 
del YVayo, permitted the Communists 
to establish the system of political 
commissars in the Loyalist Army and 
G.P.U. over the republican police. 

The rift opened up then between 
Socialists and Communists in Spain 
has never been closed, as a writer in 
November Harper’s who has a long 
connection with Spanish exiles in 
France and has lately spent six 
months in Spain indicates clearly. 
His story confirms the insistence of 
the Spanish leaders at San Francisco 
that all of their reports from inside 
Spain—much more numerous since 
France was liberated — stress that 
they should not engage in any further 
experiments in a Popular Front with 
the Communists. 

But the Comintern has by no 
means given up its long-pursued aims 
in Spain. It was prompt to organize 
a “Supreme Junta” for resumption of 
the struggle, and to hold a congress 
of Republican exiles in Toulouse, 
within a few months of the liberation 
of France. And it had forces ready, 
their strength probably exaggerated 
in Newspaper reports, working with 
the French Maquis and armed with 
them by the British and Americans. 

Afcording to the well-informed, 
former Comintern worker Victor 
Serge, now writing for the Social 
Democratic New Leader of New 
York, 80 per cent of the Spanish 
exilés in France refused to follow 
thé Communist Supreme Junta, and 
evén Negrin denounced its preten- 


sions, from London. The French 
Government hastened to end the 
Junta’s military activities along the 





Spanish border. 

Communists, however, patched 
With Negrin (last Prime Minister 
e Loyalist Government) and 
to get him and del Vayo into 
overnment-in-exile when it was 
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formed in Mexico City early last fall, 
organizing big public demonstrations 
in their support. The moderates 
withstood all pressure; their lesson 
had been too bitter, and their sup- 
porters in Spain would have none of 
it. 

So in Mexico City there is a Span- 
ish Government-in-exile which is as 
clearly non-Communist as it is anti- 
fascist, a group on whose integrity 
Britain, France and the United States 
could count, and which has consider- 
able support from within the country. 

There are no political giants in it. 
The president, Barrio, resumes the 
position he held in the last Loyalist 
Government. He had been Minister 
of the Interior in one of the 1933 
governments, interim president on 
deposition of Zamora, and prime 
minister of the emergency govern- 
ment formed at the outbreak of the 
civil war in July 1936. He stands just 
left of centre. 

The new Prime Minister Jose 
Giral is another old political figure, 
also prime minister in the early days 
of the civil war. The Foreign Minis- 
ter de los Rios and the Minister of 
Justice are moderates dating from 
the first republican government of 
1931. 

Coming to the practical process of 
installing them in power in Madrid, 
supposing that diplomatic and econo- 


mic pressure could force Franco to 
step down in their favor, or yield to 
the Latin American suggestion of a 
plebiscite, the thorniest question is 
whether the Soviets would agree to 
any. such non-Communist group. 
They have a way of gaining conces- 
sions on these matters, and it is by 
no means a far-fetched suggestion 
that their present active policy to- 
wards Turkey, at the other end of 
the Mediterranean, is partly intended 
as blackmail to force concessions to 
their very live interests in Spain. 


Some measure of these can be 
taken from the amount of attention 
given to the Spanish question in the 
Soviet press and radio, and among 
Communist groups throughout the 
world. If they are as persistent in 
this interest as they have been for 
the past 25 years—and they are 
nothing if not persistent—then a new 
Spanish Republican Government, 
whenever and however it may be in- 
stalled in Madrid, will be faced with 
very troubled going. This is the pros- 





pect which has made London and 
Washington hesitate to lift the lid 
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‘Ts oldtime tobacconist was a personage. 
discoursed freely on leafs and curing processes. 
His stock comprised plugs and cakes, sacked leaf 
and fragrant lengths of spun or twist to be clipped 
Cigars were kept for the 
“carriage” trade; snuff for the unconverted. 
Then came packaged tobaccos with air-tight 
metal containers opening the way for mass pro- 
duction and distribution through countless 
The modern tobacconist is 
a merchandising expert whose shelves dis- 
selection of dependable 
brands, snugly housed in metal. 
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Continental Can has won wide acclaim as pack- 
aging headquarters for the tobacco industry. Its 
ultra-modern plants in Montreal, St. 
Toronto and New Toronto specialize in containers 
for this as well as for the food, pharmaceutical, 
paint, cleanser, oil and other industries. 
searchers, engineers and designers, knowing that 
modern packaging is the key to mass markets, are 

experts adept at solving unusual problems. 
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Dallin’s Analysis of Big Three 
a Vital and Important Work 


By WILLSON WOODSIDE 


THE BIG THREE, by David J. Dal- 
lin. (Ryerson, $3.50.) 
LTHOUGH he finished his book 


. before the defeat of Japan, noth- 
ing which has happened since it was 
committed to the press could bring 
the slightest touch of red to Dallin’s 
face, least of all the failure of the 
foreign ministers’ conference in Lon- 


don. For he had already laid down 
that “the predominance of the Big 
Three cannot be durable. A war- 
time combination, it will end soon 
after the war.” 

The only yore he didn’t cover in 


this study of Big Three re lationships, 


policies and rivalries, was the atom 
bomb. It is very doubtful if he would 
have conceded that it had changed 
everything. father, one imagines 
that he would have inciuded it with 
naval power in his demonstration that 
predominance here is always held by 
the most advanced nations. Even 
backward nations have been able to 
achieve predominance as land pow 
ers, aS witness the Mongols, Tatars 
and Turks. But they only reached as 
far as the sea coasts. 

The passing of supremacy at sea 
from Britain to America during this 
war, and the new determination of 
Russia to build “the strongest navy in 
the world’, as their slogan ran even 
before 1939, and has been reiterated 
since this book was finished, the 
writer places among the most im- 
portant factors in the present world 
situation. 

Now, no one will call Russia a 
“backward” nation any more—no! 
joes Dallin do so. Yet if one con 
siders dispassionately her success i} 
rapidly expanding her sea power 
which she could not do at all during 
the war, and consequently suffered 
the greatest handicaps along both 
flanks of her front against Ger- 
many), and considers further that, 
even with our shipments of planes, 
she was never able to gain ascen- 
dancy over even a part of German ail 
power until the closing months of the 
war, one can see how far her tech- 
nology is still behind the American 
ind British, with their immense war- 
ime increase in both sea and ail 
powel 
“a bntnit aie 
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The key to this book by a forme1 
Menshevik, an opposition member of 
the Moscow Soviet fore the Bol- 
sheviks eliminated all opposition, so 

ucid and incisive, and without the 
mushy thinking, false optimism or 
moralizing so often found in books 
by British or American writers, is 
the great shift in sea power which 
has transferred world leadership 
from Britain to America 

One understands better, after read 
ing it, that the new internationalist 


sentiment in the United States is due 


far more to the dawning realization 
that the leading power of the world 


must be interested in what happens 
in every corner, rather than to any 
capricious swing in public opinion. 
His assertion that it would be short- 
sighted to expect that America is 
headed for a long peace after this 
war will not make his book popular, 
south of the line. 

Rather the contrary would appear 


to be true, he believes. Because of 


her new position of leadership, Amer- 
ica will be forced into a policy of in- 
terventionism, often against her wish. 
When Britain was the world’s leading 


power, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, she waged 27 wars, big and 
small, although she was by no means 


ruled by 
most of 


bloodthirsty 
the time by 


autocrats, but 
classic liberals 


who abhorred war and placed their 
faith in conciliation through free 
trade. 


Every world event had to be Brit- 
ain’s concern, and she was drawn 
into these wars, or waged them 
though democracy flourished in her 
country, the arts and sciences pros- 
pered, her national wealth mounted, 
and her standard of living was en- 
vied throughout Europe. “In view of 
these conditions British wars cannot 
therefore be considered as silly ad- 
ventures of unreasonable minds.” 

They were a necessity of her posi- 
tion. America, which during this per- 
iod fought only three wars, in one of 
which, the Spanish-American, she 
only 289 men killed, has now 
fallen heir to this position, with its 
liabilities. 


lost 


Russian Miscalculations 

The overwhelming new American 
ascendancy in sea power at least puts 
an end to any question of a British- 


U.S. war over sea supremacy and 
markets, on*which Lenin, and Stalin 
after him, counted implicitly. As 


late as 1935, Dallin notes, the leading 


Soviet economist Professor Varga, 
and the Italian Comintern leader 
Togliatti, were “proving” this to be 


inevitable. They foresaw a coalition 
of Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy against America (that was their 
interpretation of Mussolini’s plan for 
a Four-Power Pact); while they as- 
serted that any Anglo-American 
coalition against Japan was impos- 
sible. 

These are instances of the huge 
miscalculations which the Soviets 
have made in the past in foreign pol- 
icy, and which they were making 
right through the early part of this 
war, when Stalin believed that the 
United States was only waiting to 
seize many of Britain’s possessions 
is she fell. 

In considering the new policy open 
to Britain, in her changed position, 
Dallin has a page or two on Can- 
ida. He sees us promptly joining 
Britain’s war in 1939 “with little 
understanding of the situation in the 
Polish corridor” (sic!), but because 
we value d the protection we had long 


received from association with the 
leading sea power of the world. It 
is a wonder here that he did not point 


out with triumph how Canada joined 
even more promptly in America’s 
war against Japan, neatly shifting to 
the protection of the new ruler of the 
SCaS 


Three Plans 


He sees three different answers to 
the problem of the future of British 
policy. The first he calls Halifax’s 
policy—though I know from first- 
hand that it was Eden’s and Cran- 
bourne’s too at the time. That is, or 
was, to weld the whole Common- 
wealth more closely together to form 
a world power more nearly equal in 
strength and influence to Russia and 
the United States. 

The second, is the Smuts’ plan for 
linking Britain closely with Western 
Europe. 3ut Dallin believes that 
neither France nor Italy would sub- 
merge themselves in such a British 
bloc. The third possibility is of last- 
ing British-American collaboration, 
along the lines of Churchill’s speech 
at Harvard. That was the occasion 
on which Churchill said it would be 
foolish to break up the smooth-run- 
ning and powerful machinery of the 


nglo-Aemrican Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Committee. 
Any such maintenance of a com- 


bined military force by Britain and 
America, Dallin notes, would call for 
a closer accord on foreign policy. As 
it is, the whole scheme, which he 





clearly believes the most likely to 
prevail of the three mentioned, has 
been held back out of concern for 
maintaining the wartime collabora- 
tion with Russia, because it is real- 
ized that she must be very suspicious 
of any such development. 

Under any such Anglo-American 
partnership, there are three sore 
spots where their policy would have 
to be coordinated. There is the Pa- 
cific and Far East, where the focin- 
er British imperiance ha: given viay 
inost suddenly to complete American 
ascendancy. Here Britain ‘would 
have to sacrifice many a traditional 
policy, and subordinate her palicies 
to those of the United States.” 


Oil Imperialism 


There is the Middle East, where 
British policy has been predominant, 
though it is now losing ground. Oil 
imperialism is drawing the United 
States into “this hot-spot of Anglo- 
Russian control, antagonism and in- 
trigue.” And, indeed, was Washing- 
ton not quicker than London to send 
a note of protest over the recent Sov- 
iet manipulation in Northern Iran? 
Further on in his book Dallin devotes 
a whole, interesting section to the 
Middle East, giving the history of 
past rivalry here which alone makes 
the present intelligible. 

The third place where British and 
American policy would have to be 
coordinated, is in Europe. Here Brit- 





ish policy has been elaborated in 
every detail down through the centur- 
ies. I can imagine that Dallin’s blunt 
appraisal of its “realism” would of- 
fend a good many readers of the Tor- 
onto Telegram! But as a continental 
who has been looking at Britain 
through the other end of the telescope 


(but has not, I think, ever lived there, 
as he has in Germany, France and 
America) Dallin at least gives one 
a new point of view. 

Quoting Palmerston’s “England 
has no permanent friends, she has 
only permanent interests”, Dallin 
elaborates his view that Britain has 
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lived there, = 
‘rance and “democracy”, or religion, or anything 
gives One @lse but her interest and self-pres- 


@rvation. Her one maxim has been: 

“England jhe strongest state in Europe is the 
s, she has @hief enemy of Britain. 

ts’, Dallin | So she fought France for a cen- 

Britain has tury and a quarter, until the issue 

Was settled at Waterloo. Next it was 

Russia, steadily encroaching in Eur- 

Ope (so that, while her frontier was 

1200 miles from Berlin in 1750, it was 

only 750 miles away in 1800, and 200 

miles in 1815), pressing hard against 

the British Empire in the Middle East 


and Central Asia, and suddenly be- 

OUS coming a Far Eastern power with the 

TOR Completion of the Transiberian Rail- 
Way. 

inner . Fortunately, from Britain’s point of 

new view, Russia was weakened through 

e Ski her defeat by Japan and by growing 

In the fevolutionary tension, just as the 

INS «+ British had to turn their attention to 

y dog Germany’s bid for continental hege- 


mony. So Britain made an accom- 
Modation with Russia in such spheres 
of rivalry as Persia, and formed an 
@éntente with her ancient enemy, 
France. 


British Mistake in Policy 


After Germany’s bid for Europe 
Was beaten down, the British made 
@ very costly mistake in policy. Over- 
@stimating France’s strength and her 
pretensions to hegemony in Europe, 
Britain took Germany’s side in the 
twenties and early thirties. 

'Then both Germany and Russia 
ddenly appeared again with alarm- 
ing new strength. Russian expansion- 
fm in the Middle East and Asia and 

r activity among colonial peoples 
erywhere constituted a danger to 
e empire, while Germany again bid 
mastery of Europe. This double 
nger almost proved fatal _ to 




























































hamberlain and Churchill had 
ferent formulas for meeting the 
llenge. Chamberlain, represent- 
the century-old anti-Russian tra- 

tion, promoted a balance of power 
Policy in Europe. Churchill repre- 
sented the tradition of interference 
im Europe when a dominance of one 
power over the whole continent 
threatened. 

Churchill’s concept was more ap- 
propriate for immediate purposes, 
and won out. But the main question 
raised by Chamberlain has yet to be 
answered: “What dangers will arise 
for Britain in Europe, in the Middle 
East and in the Far East if Germany 
is defeated at the hands of a mighty 
Russia?” 

Any other non-European power 
would have had to follow basically 
the same policy in Europe, of con. 
tracting Germany, supporting the 
small nations, and balancing Euro- 
m powers against each other, as 
Hain has done, so Dallin believes. 
And he thinks that this will apply to 
State. greater degree to the United 

ates, “Britain’s ally and successor, 

© up to now has‘had no system- 
atie policy in Europe.” 


# Soviet Home Front ‘Battles’ 


™Mhen we come to what will be 
me most interesting part of the book 
t@imany, an examination of Soviet 
M@licy by one who has established 
Mself by his earlier books during 
® war period as a shrewd and solid 
Meerpreter. He begins by pointing 
am how military terminology is used 
» through Soviet life. All home 
fant activities are “battles” for this 
f that, and the whole Soviet con- 
sept is of a gigantic war which they 
Ave been fighting since 1917. 

World capitalism is for them a 
fortress to be stormed. One tower 
Was occupied by the besieging forces 
of anti-capitalism in 1917. The walls 
irculation of | Wé€®e breached then in a great frontal 
"er ere assault. But further frontal assaults, 
’ oF attempts at promoting outright 
WOlution, failed, in Britain, Ger- 
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tking families my, Poland and Hungary after the 
asia} last war; in China and in Spain. So 
sr cae aey switched to the strategy of tak- 
ing. the other forts by more devious 
A@thods, while  buildi the 
ERY WEEK ding up the 


stWength of the Russian fort against 
counter-attack. 

me new policy uses any and every 
bort and approach. The validity 
id Tsarist treaties or concessions 
sed in places without hesitation. 
ae reacquisition of former parts of 
“ae Sarist Empire is justified on the 
Wem 6€6O0f §«€6former imperial rights 
(Giugh these were renounced after 
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the Revolution). Acquisition of fur- 
ther territories such as the Bukovina, 
Eastern Galicia, Ruthenia, the Dar- 
danelles, Turkish Armenia and North- 
ern Iran is justified by the claim that 
they were designed for Russian pos- 
session during the First World War. 

Beyond this ring Orthodox or Mo- 
hammedan religion, Pan-slavism, or 
in Germany the argument of retribu- 
tion for war, are used as they suit 
the circumstances. It is the fact that 
the goals are so far-reaching and un- 
limited which gives a character of 
cunning and shrewdness to Soviet 
policy. Here he quotes Lenin’s fam- 
ous dictum on using any deceit or 
detour, and on blackening one’s foes, 


no matter how honest you may know 
them to be. 

There follows a long section on 
Soviet naval policy and the policy 
naturally bound to it, of securing 
more outlets to the great oceans. 
There is a most interesting discussion 
of Soviet policy in Middle Europe, 
since Lenin and Stalin spoke of “an 
invincible bloc from Aachen to Vladi- 
vostok. Here Dallin believes that 
whereas a belt of small independent 
nations cannot possibly be a menace 
to Russia, an attempt by her to dom- 
inate all these and shift the Soviet 
frontier far to the westward would 
bring sure danger of war. 

There are immutable laws of Eur- 


ope, the writer contends. A great 
power can expand its rule there 
only up to a certain limit. If it ex- 
ceeds this limit, if it swallows too 
much, it cannot stop, but must go 
further, like Napoleon and Hitler. 
For Russia, it is still possible today 
to retreat to her national borders 
(and Dallin includes in these all Bye- 
lorussian and Ukrainian territory), 
and re-establish the real independence 
of her neighbors. Tomorrow may be 
too late. 

If the world situation is so danger: 
ous and unsettled, was the war there- 
fore futile? No, Dallin says. It was 
a great fight, but with a negative 
aim. It saved the world from real 








conquerors and their slave-driving 
system. A greater accomplishment 
than this cannot be expected from a 
war, which cannot eradicate coali- 
tions and alliances, rivalry and pow: 
er politics. 

“Real progress can be achieved 
only in peace, through internal evol- 
ution within each nation. There is no 
absolute remedy for the menace of 
war, but its best breeding ground lies 
in absolutism and tyranny. Progress 
will be possible only in a world really 
free.” 

Altogether, this is the solidest book 
on the world situation which I have 
seen since Schwarzschild’s “Primer 
of the Coming World.” 
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“T-Ipi Bee!” 
Each winter, the warning cry of 
‘““Timber!’’ echoes throughout the 
Canadian forests as mighty trees fall. 
This is a call that re-echoes into every 
Canadian home for, of all our natural 
products, wood is the most versatile. 

ts diversified uses have provided a 
livelihood for approximately 250,000 
Canadians and wood products have 
been, since the earliest days, among 
the most important of Canada’s 
exports. 


And yet—for every twenty logs that 
are cut in Canadian forests, under 
strict Sovernment supervision and 
conservation measures, seven are 
still destroyed by fire, insect 
depredations and disease. 


This drain on a vital natural resource 
can be lessened only by an awareness 
on the part of each one of us of the 
ways by which our forest wealth can 
be protected and conserved to 
maintain a continued prosperity. 
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Carling Conservation Club, through 
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State Shintoism Begun 
By Germans Is Over 


By MURRAY OULTON 


When Emperor Hirohito announc- 
ed to his subjects that the divine 
theory of Emperor Worship was 
“a false conception,” he was 
putting an end to a politico- 
religious doctrine which had 
bedevilled Japan and the rest 
of the world since the middle 
of the last century. This London 
correspondent reports that Prus- 
sian Junkers, including Bis- 
marck, had a part in selling the 
idea to the Japanese when they 
were framing their constitution. 
Only by the eradication of State 
Shintoism could the Allies hope 
for any possible solution to the 
problem of Japan's future. 


London. 

_ Emperor Hirohito told the 
Japanese people last week that 

there was a “false conception that 

the Emperor is Divine’, the citizens 


were stunned with amazement. The 
Emperor’s Imperial rescript, dis- 
played in all Japanese newspapers, 


declared that his divinity—a tradition 


that the throne descended from the 
goddess Amaterastu--was a “false 
conception” based on legend and 
myths. What he did not tell them 
was the fact that Prussian Junkers 
were to a large degree responsible 
for the establishment of Shintoism 


as “the way of the 
an’s state religion 


gods” and as Jap- 


The Emperor of the beaten Jap- 
anese Empire advised his subjects 
to forget the idea that they were 
destined to rule the world. But again 
he failed to tell them that this no- 


tion had come from Germany in the 
last century 


Not a moment too soon for the 
future peace of the Orient, if not of 
the world, did the Allies decide to 
abolish Shintoism, or Emperor Wor 


ship, as the state religion of Japan. 


This same religious doctrine appealed 
to the Prussian worship of semi 
deified leaders 

Up until the end of the sixties in 


e last century, Shintoism was a 
mparatively innocuous primitive re- 
z associated with nature wor- 
ship, totemism, and all the rest of 
the paraphernalia of paganism. The 
Japanese deified hot springs, 
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stones, and rocks, and worshipped 
the serpent, the hare and the silk- 
worm, not to mention the louse! 

Until that time the Emperor had 
lived in obscurity; but when he was 
restored in full power, Shintoism, 
glorified and sustained by all the 
arts of propaganda and official sub- 
sidies, was adopted as the state re- 
ligion on the recommendation of Bis- 
marek and other German leaders. 
The Japanese had consulted them 
with regard to the construction of 
their government. 

Shintoism became the strongest 
weapon in the Japanese armory. Like 
Nazism it was a doctrine of racial 
supremacy Japanese supremacy 
over the entire world. That was to 
be the “divine destiny” of Japan, to 
which Emperor Hirohito in his proc- 
lamation last week put the official 
end, aside from the more convincing 
argument of V-J day! 


Religious Patriotism 


Since the “gods” had decreed it, the 
Japanese were taught this religious 
patriotism and believed it blindly. 
Nazism, in other words Hitler wor- 
ship, and Shintoism Emperor wor- 
ship had much in common. The Nazi 


raised his arm and shouted, “Heil 
Hitler!’ The Japanese bowed his 
head at the mention of Emperor. 


Each had a fanatical devotion to the 
State, to its highest representative, 
and to the race. 

Yet even Hitler could never claim 
the unquestioning obedience that 
Hirohito could. There was always an 
undercurrent of revolt in Germany, 
hence the horrors of the concentra- 
tion camps. In Japan ruthlessness 
and cruelty were_ concentrated 
against the hated foreigners, and no 
national policy was questioned which 
was carried out in the name of the 
Emperor. Performed in his name, 
revenge became a virtue, self-destruc- 
tion honorable, and atrocities acts of 
justice. 

Therefore, it was a fallacy to sug- 
gest, as was done in some quarters, 
that Shintoism could become an as- 
set and not a liability if the Allies 
handled the problem properly. 

For a start it forbade all freedom 
of thought and unbiased historical 
inquiry, declaring that the Emperor 


had been descended in direct line 
from the Sun goddess, a childish 
myth. Unless the Japanese are al- 


lowed freedom of thought and a true 
understanding of history, they will 
rever attain their rightful place in 
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the world. An even stronger objec- 
tion, of course, lies in the fact that 
it would have been impossible to keep 
Emperor worship and abolish aggres- 
sive militarism. The two were bound 
up together from their source, for 
the Sun goddess, the Emperor’s di- 
vine ancestress, by virtue of whose 
mandate he ruled, also gave com- 
mand to her descendants to govern 
the whole world. Anyway, thus ran 
the legend, sedulously fostered. 
Actually Shintoism has several as- 
pects: the comparatively harmless 
domestic Shinto, which concerns the 
private shrines in the people’s houses 
and the deities worshipped there; the 
activities of the churches and the 
various Shinto denominations; and 
others impossible to detail here. The 
vicious aspect was the one which be- 
came the state cult, which became 
the instrument of national policy, 
and which was represented by the 
shrines at which the Emperor’s an- 


cestors were worshipped as gods, and 


where public ceremonies were held. 


Compulsory Ceremonies 


The Government used these shrines 
as unifying centres for the inculca- 
tion and stimulation of patriotism, 
loyalty, and devotion to the throne. 
Attendance at the shrines became 
compulsory on ceremonial occasions 
for all Japanese, including Buddhists 
and Christians. 

This is where one comes up against 
an astonishing paradox. As on the 
one hand the Japanese constitution 
guaranteed full religious liberty, and 
on the other, made attendance at the 
shrines compulsory, it was compelled 
to affirm the secular, non-religious 
character of the shrines, and, offi- 
cially, to proclaim State Shintoism 
as a code of national ethics and rit- 
uals outside the religious sphere. 

Although it is true that modern 
Shinto was not classified as “relig- 
ion” under Japanese law, as D.C. Bol- 
ton in his standard works on the sub- 
ject declares, it was a thorough-go- 
ing religion for all of that. 

As Japanese textbooks taught the 
children that ‘‘a Japanese is born to 
march proudly over the entire 
world”, whether “religion” or not, 
the eradication of this fantastic State 
Cult will be better for evérybody and, 
not least, for the Japanese them- 
selves. 
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Luise Rainer in 
Stagey Comedy 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


“A GIFT For the Bride,” an adapta- 
tion from an Hungarian com- 
edy. is set in present-day Paris, but 
there is a prewar flavor of naughti- 
ness and levity about it. Though it 
works up to a certain liveliness in 
the second act, it still leaves the im- 
pression of being the rather thin 
ghost of something not’ robust 
enough to survive World War II. 

The story is about a bride who dis- 
covers among her wedding gifts a 
diamond ring accompanied by an 
ardent and highly compromising little 
note. The bridegroom, a_hasty- 
minded type, immediately cancels all 
plans for the wedding night and 
threatens divorce. So the bride, in 
all her wedding finery, rushes out 
determined to clear her reputation 
before morning. This leads her even- 
tually to a fancy dress ball and to 
the inevitable romantic complications 
with the sender of the gift and note. 

Since this makes a rather slight 
basis for a three act play, the weight 
of entertainment falls largely on the 
star, Miss Luise Rainer. Miss Rainer 
manages to keep things going most 
of the time by the sheer power of her 
tireless vivacity. She wears her 
bridal costume right through the 
three acts, without change; and there 
were moments when the combination 
of flowing drapery and almost un- 
earthly animation left one feeling 
that one of Noel Cowards’s blithe 
spirits had somehow strayed into the 
wrong vehicle. 

“A Gift For The Bride” is billed 
as a play with music. The music 
consists of four songs, two of which 
are sung by the star herself. Since 
the songs are less than memorable 
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So safe 
a child could use it 


To find an antiseptic deadly 
to germs and yet kind and 
gentle to delicate body tissues 
was a problem which baffled 
medical science for two gener- 
ations. This problem was 
solved by the modern anti- 
septic *Dettol’ which, though 








several times more deadly to 
germs than pure _ carbolic 
acid, is gentle and kind to 
tender human tissue. It is 
entirely non-poisonous and 
so safe that a child could us¢ 
it. ‘Dettol’? neither sting' 
nor stains. 








and Miss Rainer’s vocalism is con 
siderably more artless than her com- 
edy, the music adds very little to the 
entertainment. 

The comedy is elaborately staged 
and has a large, brilliantly costumed 
cast Wells Richardson and Paul 


6.722 
Kaye played the male support! 
roles adequately, and Jean Cle! 


land, apparently made up as Lill 
Russell, gave a hearty perform2’ 
which helped to balance an even! 
rather too much devoted to naug! 
gamin comedy. 
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Our M. P’s Should Not 
Be Treated Meanly 
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Sat PWAMEARE SI 


By R. J. DEACHMAN 


Mr. Deachman, whose status as 
a consulting economist is well 
known to readers of this journal, 
takes up the cudgels in defence 
of the $2,000 voted themselves 
by the Members of Parliament 
last session. 


The old rate of payment, he 
suggests, definitely barred the 
younger and more dynamic ele- 
ment of potential members from 
the field; the new rate should 
produce a kind of Parliament 
which will do honor to the na- 
tion. 


I AM shocked and surprised at Mr. 
B. K. Sandwell. I have, in the 


» past, regarded him as one of the san- 
sest and most civilized of human 
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I shall have to do so still, 
despite his recent lapses — for wis- 


»dom and sanity are natural resources 


of which we have all too little, and 
it would be wicked to waste them in 
‘any circumstances. 

But how did he manage to ignore 
all the other wage increases which 
have taken place? Then when the 
M.P.’s act like other people, he turns 


‘out an editorial and an article in the 


‘same issue, written with fire in his 


veyes, vim, vigor and vitality in every 


letter of his typewriter. 

Let us look, calmly, at this ques- 
tion—if possible. It has some pecu- 
liar angles. Compensation of mem- 
bers was first regarded as an in- 
Memnity. There was a reason: Brit- 
ish Members of Parliament were not 
paid at that time. We offered an in- 


-demnity, it had a delightful sound. 


It did not imply that the honorable 
gentlemen were doing a job for pay, 
they were simply reimbursed for 
Out-of-pocket . expenses while they 
were absent from their places of bus- 
The cost of living rose, came 
at last the peak of the boom in 1920, 
the indemnity was raised to $4,000 a 
year. It now took on more of the 
nature of a salary and less of an in- 


demnity. The income tax was just 
starting then; things are different 
now. 


What Happens to $4,000? 


Let us look at that $4,000. The in- 
come tax now takes a bite of about 
$1,300 out of the less wealthy, more 
from the comparatively rich. There 
Was a time when Parliament could 
meet in March and get through by 
May. Four months was long enough 
to finish the task but the tendency in 
recent years is towards six months— 
it is not likely to be less. While all 
Other classes of workers have been 
reducing their hours of work or get- 
ting time-and-a-half for overtime the 
Member of Parliament has _ been 
léngthening his, getting no overtime 
Pay. In addition the cost of living 
e up at least 25 per cent. When all 

ings are taken into consideration 
the life of the M.P. may be one of 
Plain living and high thinking—at 
least it is seldom the reverse of tnis. 

When a firm sends a man out of 
fOwn on business the firm pays his 
travelling expenses. We make no al- 
lowance for this with our Members 
Of Parliament. Some of them, of 
Course, are wealthy; their indemni- 
ties count as petty cash, they spend 
ft all during the session; but it will 
take’ from the average member at 
Iéast $1,000 a year to cover his ex- 
Ppenses. This with income tax re. 
duces the compensation of the mem- 
Bers to a net of $1,700 a year. 
Strange, isn’t it, with how little 
Money an M.P. can keep the wolf 
away. 


Aim: Best Type of Men 


wThe primary objective should be a 
parliament which will bring to its 
sks a measure of ability and in- 
ligence which will do honor to the 
tion. The old rate of payment def- 
n ely bars a certain type of man 
#em entering the field. It bars the 
nger, the more dynamic element 
at type is needed. Why should 


a young man starting in a business 
or a professional career abandon the 
constant oversight of his business 
and throw himself into the field of 
politics? After all, if we would have 
teams to drive we must have colts 
to break. 

We need the highest possible type 


of men in Parliament. It is very 
doubtful if they can be had under 
the past rate of compensation. Why 
protest against the fact that they 
raised their own. Doesn’t the indus- 
trial worker do the same thing? Is 
there any other means by which the 
House of Commons can increase the 
compensation of its members with- 
out following the method which has 
been followed in this case? Protests 
against the increase in wage rates 
of the railway workers were very 
rare, though if that increase had not 
been made there could have been a 
reduction in freight rates which 
would in the end have brought more 


to the railway workers than the plan 
they adopted. 

High wage rates are costly for our 
industrial workers. The gains from 
improvement in the means of pro- 
duction should be passed on to the 
consumer in a lower cost of living. 
There is ample evidence to support 
the theory that an increased wage 
rate means inevitably a reduction in 
the total volume of wage payments, 
a statement quite possible of definite 
proof. As Maynard Keynes suggest- 
ed: “It is only a means of shoving 
somebody else out of queue.” When 
the circle is complete we are back 
where we were with a reduced vol- 


ume in our export trade and our 
agricultural industries ruined in the 
process. But if everybody is to get 
an increase in wages then sooner or 
later the M.P. will forget his mo- 
desty and line up with the rest. That 
much is inevitable. Why condemn 
them for it? 
e @ 


INTELLIGENCE 


OME of the Nazis on trial at Nur- 

emberg began life with IQs that 
put them in the genius class. Yet 
they turned out to be NG and the 
worst DFss in history. You never can 
tell. 





1846.. George Westinghouse Centennial .. 1940 


His 
Pioneering 
Spirit Still 
Lives On- 





IMPORTANT EVENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
1846 - 1914 


At 19, obtained first patent, a rotary 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE, 
1865 


one hundred years ago. 


This year the world pays tribute to the life 
of George Westinghouse, born in 1846... 


of men. 


Photographed from a bronze 
bust of George Westinghouse, 
in the Canadian Westinghouse 
Company's head office at 
: Hamilton, Ontario. 





many other countries. He organized, stimu- 
lated and guided the activities of thousands 
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engine. 

1866 Invented replacer for derailed cars. 

1869 Patented and successfully demonstrat- 
ed air brake. 

1871 Inaugurated Saturday half-holiday in 
factories. 

1879 Invented interlocking railway signal 
system. 

1881 Organized Union Switch and Signal 

ompany. 

1884 Invented system for transmitting natu- 
ral gas. 

1885 Began development of alternating 
current system. 

1886 Founded Westinghouse Electric Co. 

1895 Harnessed Niagara Falls with electric 
generators. 

1898 Introduced practical steam turbine to 
America. 

1905 Successfully demonstrated heavy duty 
a-c locomotive. 

1911 Installed first United States marine 


turbine (U. S. S. Neptune). 








Few men have made so many significant 
contributions to our modern way of life... 
few have possessed a warmer devotion to the 
welfare of their fellow men. 


His invention of the air brake, in his early 
twenties, was the beginning of a long list of 
important achievements. 


His development of alternating current in 
1885 was the very foundation of our present 
electrical system. 


George Westinghouse was a great inventor, 
(He received patents on 361 of his inventions) 
but his success was due to more than his in- 
ventive genius. Rather was it due to his ability 
to inspire the men who worked with him. He 
invented and caused other men to invent. He 
founded this company and built factories in 





LIMITED e 


George Westinghouse introduced the Satur- 
day half holiday for industrial workers on 
this continent. 


He inaugurated a system of benefits, pensions 
and employee welfare which was considered 
revolutionary in his time, but is still in 
practice today. 


His air-brakes are in use on railroads every- 
where ... his alternating current provides 
power in every country where electricity is 
used... and year by year, new achievements 
in electric and electronic development stem 
forth from the organization which he founded 
and which proudly bears his name. 


Above all, George Westinghouse was a pioneer 
... and his pioneering spirit still marches 
forward. 


Westinghouse 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY, 


HAMILTON, CANADA 
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‘really vital improvement—is found in the car's 
way in which it handles and per- 
n the road. You'll have to get 
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Glancing About The Studios And 
Theatres In Lively New York 


By FRANK CHAMBERLAIN 


New York. 
.. you look at the gross earn- 
ings of the four major Ameri- 
can radio networks, the five million 
dollar annual turnover of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation looks 
like peanuts. During the month of 
December alone the four U.S. net- 
works grossed around $16,000,000, 
and for the whole of 1945 the figure 
is around $173,577,000 (which is a 
few thousand dollars under the pre- 
vious year). 

A visitor doesn’t find it easy to get 
into a broadcasting studio in New 
York. The smaller studios in the 
N.B.C. and C.B.S. are filled for every 
program, the tickets distributed 
weeks before the shows go on the air. 
The radio networks own, perhaps, 10 
old theatres in downtown Manhattan 
which they use for the bigger broad- 
casts. Carnegie Hall is used by one 
sponsor for the New York Philhar- 
monic broadcast. The C.B.S. an- 
nounced last week that they had 
bought another theatre. 

There are line-ups a block long for 
all the major radio shows. Nobody 
can say that these free entertain- 
ments interfere with the revenue of 
the legitimate theatre or the moving 
picture houses, for they have line-ups, 
tco. Small boys, and sometimes big 
boys, badger the people in radio line- 
ups to see if they have any extra 
tickets. The studios give away 20 to 
30 per more tickets than there 
are seats, because they know that 
many of the tickets won’t be used. 

The way to make certain of seeing 
at least a few radio shows when you 
visit New York is to write a week or 
ten days in advance cf your trip to 
the Directors of Publicity of the net- 


cent 


works and tell them exactly when 
you'll be in New York and where 
you'll be stopping. On your arrival, 
if you are as lucky as we are you 
will find envelopes from the _ net- 
works, each containing tickets for 
hree or four shows. 
The Reluctance of Bing 
Broadway talks about the “mys- 
terious” disappearance of Bing 
Crosby from Thursday  night’s 


“Music Hall,” and there are all sorts 
of rumors concerning Bing’s health. 


The fact is he hasn’t been well and 
was forced to take a rest. The main 
reason he hasn’t been on the ‘Music 
Hall” broadcast lies in a controversy 
between the crooner and his spon- 
sors. Bing wants to appear on the 
program by means of an electrical 
transcription The sponsor wants 
him in person. 

3ing thinks that personal appear- 
ances are a lot of hard work, and he’d 
rather go fishing, or to the race- 
tracks. “Look at Morton Downey,” 
he says. “By means of records 








Miss Wilma Bell, who occupies the 
“Saturday Night Bed” at Muskoka 
Hospital, has definitely shown reason- 
able improvement during the past 
year and is taking increased interest 
in reading and radio programs. Two 
other cots, in addition to the “Satur- 
day Night Bed,” are also maintained 
by funds contributed by members of 
staff of Consolidated Press Limited. 








Downey is today singing on 740 radio 
stations in the United States and 
Canada. Look at Singin’ Sam, and 
Easy Aces. First thing you know,” 
says Bing, “radio artists will be able 
to work one day a week making 
transcriptions for the rest of the 
week and taking the rest of the time 
off.” 

There’s another angle to Bing’s re- 
luctance to go back to his Thursday 
spot. He’s making too much money 
now. His interest in a record firm 
brings him close to half-a-million 
dollars a year. His movies bring him 
a headache when he has to pay his 
income tax. Any personal appear- 
ance on the radio is worth $3,000 to 
$5,000. They say his income is now 
so high any additional money he 
earns goes direct to Washington, any- 
way. So what’s the use of worrying 
about regular Thursday night radio 
sucws? 


The Play Of A Pooka 


I had to wait until “Harvey” had 
been performed 499 times before I 
could get a seat for the 500th per- 
formance. It was worth waiting for. 
Some of you have heard of Frank 
Fay on the radio. Others of you knew 
him a great many years age when he 
was in musical comedies, and, I 
think, in vaudeville. But Frank Fay 
isn’t the only star of “Harvey.” Jo- 
sephine Hull, who played in “You 
Can’t Take It With You” and ‘“Ar- 
senic and Old Lace,” contributed 
much to the play and accounts for 
some of the wild hoots of laughter 
from the audience. One lad in the 
front row second gallery laughed so 
loudly he stopped the show for a full 
20 seconds. Withcut Josephine Hull, 
this show wouldn’t be half as funny 
or as good. 

Most of you know that “Harvey” is 
about a Pooka who stands six feet 
one and a half inches tall. A Pooka 
is a mystical rabbit who knows and 
sees everything. Elwood P. Dowd 
(Frank Fay) found him one _ night 
leaning against a lamp-post and from 
then on they were great pals. Dowd 
‘s a psychiatric case. His sister (Jo- 
ephine Hull) tries to put him away 
ina rest home. Telling the psychiat- 
rist about “Harvey” gets her locked 


up in the rest home while Elwood 
escapes. Rather than take a cure 


(now we’re in the last scene) Elwcod 
Dowd is taken home by his sister be- 
cause he’s more fun that way. Fun- 
niest line in the play comes from a 


taxicab driver who recommends 
against the cure because he says 
“when they take it they come out 


human beings, and you know what 
they are.” 

Mary Chase wrote the play, and it 
won the Pulitzer prize. It should 
have. 


The Television Business 


Television is one of those topics I 
seldom write about, because I know 
so little about electronics. But a man 
at N.B.C. said that 5,000 people in the 
New York area owned television re- 
ceiving sets, and I wanted to see what 
kind of programs they see and hear. 
N.B.C. is only one of the companies 
transmitting regular television pro- 
grams. C.B.S. does some, and is 
shouting to the housetops about a 
new color television they are perfect- 
ing. Several other companies are ex- 
perimenting with television  pro- 
grams, and it’s Known that several 
Canadian war veterans, among them 
Court Benson, well-known hockey 
commentator and actor, are taking 
courses in television as a post-war 
educational course. 

The only television I’ve ever seen 
was shown more than 14 years ago 
when an English inventor named 
Baird was putting on demonstrations 
in London, England. A few months 
later I saw other experiments con- 
ducted in New York by De Forest 
Crossley. Last week I saw television 





as it is produced by the N.B.C. I saw 
an English film, the National Film 
Board’s “short” of the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and two actuality 
television shots, one of New York’s 
Times Square on New Year’s Eve, 
and the other of a hockey game at 
Madison Square Gardens between 
the Canadiens and the New York 
Rangers. 

The room where the television was 
being shown held 25 chairs. The 
screen was about 18 by 24 inches. 
The room was in darkness, save for 
one electric light, partly shaded. The 
English film, photographed for tele- 
vision use, I imagine, featured Beat- 
rice Lillie and Clive Brook, and was 
by every count the worst moving pic- 
ture I have ever seen. From the cos- 
tumes I would judge that the film 
was made 10 to 15 years ago. The 
story was bad, the dialogue worse. 
The sound track saved it; you could 
hear the words clearly. The photo- 
graphy was thin, watery. I don’t 
imagine many of the 5,000 television 
receiving sets in New York were on 
for its full duration. 

The National Film Board’s movie 
of the T.S.O., which was said to be a 
very fine “short,” had been processed 
for television by means of “scanning.” 
(Now don’t anybody ask me what 
that is!) Clarity and sound were 
distorted in the process. Sir Ernest 
MacMillan would never have toler- 
ated the release of this television 
picture. 

Hockey fans would have liked the 
Canadien-Ranger game, even though 
you couldn’t distinguish between 


players. The commentator helped 
you follow the puck, which was al- 
most invisible. Two mobile camera 
units, using long-range lens, photo- 
graphed the game. 

This writer can’t get excited about 
television. Not while there are good 
movies around the corner and good 
entertainment by ear on the present 
radio. 


Broadway Chatter 


You hear a lot of radio gossip in 
New York. People in the business 
wonder whether the former Mayor 
LaGuardia will be able to hold the 
limelight for his radio broadcast on 
Sunday when he is no longer mayor. 
They talk about the power of Walter 
Winchell’s broadcasts when one 
slight mention of his, predicting a 
decline in the stockmarket, caused a 
rush of selling. They were aghast at 
the sudden rise of Kenny Delmar, 
announcer for Fred Allen, whose 
characterization of “Senator Clag- 
horn” causes schoolboys to go around 
imitating him. Allen pays him $300 
a week. He has two other announc- 
ing jobs, and now he’s to head his 
own show called “Don’t Make Me 
Laugh.” 

The industry dcesn’t know what to 
think about television. Advertising 
agency men are interested in the 
commercial aspect of the new me- 
dium. One agency says there’s no 
future in live talent for television, 
but they intend to use it for broad- 
casting moving picture “shorts,” 
sponsored, of course. There is talk, 
too, in New York, about Canadian 


Fletcher Marble being invited to 
write and produce three shows on 
“C.B.S. Radio Workshop” in Feb. 
ruary. 


“I Remember Mama” 


Broadway has some great actresses 
who are unknown to radio. Mady 
Christians, who plays Mama in “I 
Remember Mama” is one of them, 
You perhaps remember her as the 
compassionate anti-fascist wife of 
Paul Lukas in the Critics’ Circle 
Award play “Watch on the Rhine.” 
She was known before that in Shake. 
spearean plays, as the Queen in 
“Hamlet” and Lady Percy in “Henry 
IV.” Hollywood knows her for 
“Seventh Heaven,” “Escapes,” 
“Heidi,” “Come and Get It,” “Address 
Unknown” and “Tender Comrade.’ 

There are and have been some 
great plays on Broadway. Few sur. 
pass the beauty of “I Remember 
Mama.” It has tears and laughs. It 
has sincerity. The production is 
wonderful. The young girls perform 
ably. Mama is cf course the heroine. 
Uncle Chris, who is Oscar Homolka 
is tremendous. John Van Druten’ 


writing is skilful. The play wa: 
adapted from _ Kathryn Forbes 
“Mama’s Bank Account.” Ther 


was no bank account. It was just : 
figment of mama’s imagination t 
keep up the courage of her bi 
family. 

“T Remember Mama” has been run 
ning a long time. It won’t last for 
ever. There were many empty seat 
on the night I was there. Suggest t 
your friends that they make it 
“must” on their next New York tri 
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I Even Labor Couldn't Ask Britain 


By P. O'D. 


_ BORROWING and lending is a busi- 


ness that puts the very deuce of a 


‘strain on friendship — whether be 
tween individuals or nations. You 


‘see two old friends meet with smiles 
‘and outstretched hands and kindness 


‘in their eyes. And then Jones men- 


tions that a “tenner” or a few 
“grand,” or whatever it is, would 


help to tide him over the urgent diffi- 


culties of the next few days. Imme- 
iately a chill comes into the air, and 

a hard suspicious look into the eye. 
While Brown fumbles and frowns and 

akes conditions, Jones thinks what a 

feinsh tight-wad he is; and Brown 
‘decides that his old pal Jones is noth- 
ing better than a dead-beat, and 
wonders if he’ll ever get his money 
Dack. 
* It is much the same with nations. 
Just at this time of the acceptance 
by Parliament of the terms of the 
new American loan, the average Eng- 
lishman is probably thinking of 
Uncle Sam as a hard and exacting 
Dbargainer who insists, if not on his 
Whcle pound of flesh, at any rate on 
@ large and crippling slice. And the 
average American probably adopts 
towards this country the attitude of a 
farmer’s wife to a tramp who grum- 
bles about the size and quality of 
his hand-out, and tries to justify his 
ingratitude by showing his war 
Wwounds—a boring and embarrassing 
display. 

All this is a matter for regret, but 
not especially for surprise. It is rare 
and difficult to give or to receive with 
grace. But in this case there is a lot 
more to it than that. English busi- 
nessmen really are worried about the 
terms of this loan, not because of the 
rate of interest that is demanded—‘“a 
mere flea-bite,” as one eminent bank- 
ing peer put it during the debate 
but because of the strings that are 
attached to it. 

It is the Bretton Woods Agreement 
that is the nigger in the wood-pile. 
Businessmen feel that this country 
is being forced into premature accept- 
ance of its conditions, and is being 
asked to forgo the advantages of Im- 


, perial Preference and the Sterling 
’ Area, without compensating guaran- 


tees. They may not go so far as Mr. 
Boothby, M.P., who said that “the 


, British Empire is being sold for a 
these two sui ’ : 


packet of cigarettes,” but they are 
worried about it. 

They are worried also about the 
problem of repayment. They remem- 
ber what happened last time, and 
they suspect that Americans have not 
yet learned the great lesson that in- 
ternational trade can never be mad? 
a one-way traffic, that in order to sell 
you must be willing to buy, and that 
huge international loans of this sort 
can be repaid only in goods and ser 
vices. They wonder, not very hope- 
fully, if Americans will be willing to 
accept payment in that form. 

In spite of all this, and in spite of 
the determined opposition of certain 
political and financial groups in the 
country, there is a pretty genera! 
opinion that the Government was 
right to accept, and that there was in 
reality no sensible alternative. Non- 
acceptance meant delaying indefinitely 
the economic recovery of this coun- 
try, and intensifying and prolonging 
the austerities of war time to an in- 
tolerable degree. 

Tis all very brave and fine to talk, 
as @ good many did, about tightening 
B belt and telling Uncle Sam to 
phis old money, but not when the 
$s already so tight that the buckle 
ost pressing against the back- 
Not after six years of it! No 
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4 To Tighten the Belt Any More 


but there is a lot of buying and sell 
ing that would certainly not receive 
any Official blessing if it were traced 
—only nobody bothers. 

About the time the foreign visitor 
was expressing his admiring surprise, 
hundreds of farmers were bringing 
their turkeys and geese and cockerels 
into the little town of Diss in Nor- 
folk, a famous poultry centre. But 
not for sale by the official auctioneers 
— nothing so simple or so simple- 
minded as that! 

It was in pubs and restaurants and 
quiet corners here and there about 
the town that these geese and tur- 
keys changed hands. And at eight 
and ten times the authorized prices! 
No black market, says our foreign 
friend. He ought to look in at Diss 
on market-day. 


Home Guard Disbanded 


At long last the Home Guard has 
been disbanded. Now that the dan- 
ger of invasion of these islands is so 
much lessened, the Government has 
decided to take the risk. Plaintive 
letters have been appearing in the 
press suggesting that at least the 60- 
80 age group ought to be let out. 
With a courage and decision in every 
way worthy of it, the Government 
has decided to let them all out, even 
the 40’s and 50’s, the whole bally 
1,700,000 of them! 

To show that its heart is in the 
right place, the Government is going 
to give them each a Defence Medal. 
They have even been told they can 
keep their clothes—presuming, I sup- 
pose, that they haven’t already worn 
them cut working in the garden, or 
on the roads, or wherever it is that 
Home Guards work. 

For months past I have been meet- 
ing Home Guards in all sorts of queer 
places and doing all sorts of queer 
things in full uniform. Now they can 
wear it with a clear conscience—even 
with a certain pride, it may be. The 
Home Guard was rather a comic 
army perhaps. But the spirit that 
animated it was by no means comic 
—not in trem there days! 


Storm Over French Paintings 


Sport is a notorious disturber of 
international tranquillity. Now it 
seems that culture can be equally full 
of explosive possibilities. There is 
an exhibition of works by Picasso 
and Matisse at the Victoria and A\Il- 
bert Museum, and it is causing much 
the same sort of sensation that Ep- 
stein’s “Rima” did in Hyde Park 
years ago, when furious orators used 
to denounce it to the milling crowds 
in front of it, and it was a regular job 
of the park staff to scrape off the 
layer of mud and rotten eggs on it 
every morning. 

No one has yet started to throw 
things at these modern French paint- 
ings in the V-and-A, but the denun- 
ciation is just as furious, and the 
crowds are apparently just as great. 
A degradation of art, shout the angry 
ones. A degradation of the human 
form! Even a degradation of public 
morals, it would seem. 

Demands are being made _ that 
young people should not be allowed 
to look upon such monstrosities. 
Though what morals have to do with 
it, I for one fail to make out. What- 
ever objection there may be to nude 
ladies with geometrical arms and legs, 
and their eyes—three in some cases 
—dropped casually in the area where 
the face usually comes, there is surely 
nothing to arouse the slumbering 
beast in the onlooker. Quite the con- 
trary, in fact, a sedative and deter- 
rent. 

The French Ambassador opened 
this exhibition, which is intended to 
strengthen the cultural ties between 
the two countries. About the only 
thing it seems to strengthen, how- 
ever, is the general British conviction 
that the French are a queer and un- 
predictable lot, and that it is no use 
trying to understand them. 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 





Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . $1,366,233,111.69 
U. S. Government Obligations, direct and 


fully guaranteed, 2. 2 6 tt tt 3,078,102,718.25 
State and Municipal Securities. . . . . 147,221,452.48 
Chter Securmaes ll lH 156,265,894.47 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances  1,271,694,229.96 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . .. . 13,368,045.53 
Mortgages . . . «© 6 © © © © © « 8,067,962.55 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . . . 5,847,765.89 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank ... . 7,500,000.00 


33,785,529.44 
2,269,767.36 
2,244,170.70 


$6,092,600,648.32 


Banking Houses . ...-.+ ..-s. -« 
Other Real Estate. . . ©. . «© «© « + 
Other Assets . . . © © © © «© «© «© 














LIABILITIES 





Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock. . . . $111,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . . . « 139,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . 50,239,856.18 





$ 300,239,856.18 
Dividends Payable February 1 and May 1, 





|, a a oe a ee a 5,920,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . . .» 13,638,158.44 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . . 16,821,253.41 
Deposits. . . - © «© « « 5,742,179,805.89 
Acceptances ating $ 9,341,045.22 

Less Amount in Portfolio 3,022,521.90 6,318,523.32 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . . . . «| - 46,153.27 
Other Liabilities . . 1. © «© © © «© «@ 7,436,897.81 





_ $6, 092,600, 648. 32 





United States Government and other securities carried at $1,534,786,096.94 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,254,201,980.¢8 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





CANADIAN-AMERICAN TRADE 


The future economic well-being of nations, it is generally agreed, will 
depend on the flow of two-way trade. And, in this interchange of goods 
and services, commercial banking, as always, will play an important role. 

The Chase is privileged to have long established correspondent relations 
with Canadian banks. These institutions daily render valuable services in 
Canada to Chase. The Chase in turn provides them with essential services 
in the United States where it is in close touch nationally with industry, 
trade and finance. 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau, New York 
LONDON—6 Lombard Street + 51 Berkeley Square + Bush House, Aldwych 


Havana - SanJuan + Panama - Colon ~ Cristobal + Balboa 
Offices of Representatives: Mexico, D. F. + Bombay 
THE CHASE BANK: Paris + Shanghai + Hong Kong - Tientsin 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


CONDUCTED BY J. E. MIDDLETON 





Of a Navaho Indian Boy-Artist 
And The Folk Who Found Him 


SPIN A SILVER DOLLAR, by 
Alberta Hannum. (Macmillans, 
$4.75.) 


A young couple lately out of col- 
44 lege spent a vacation in Nor- 
thern Arizona and were so attracted 
by the country and by the Navaho 
Indians that they bought an aban- 
doned trading post and settled down 
as Indian traders. The Navahos are 
sheep-herders and have traditional 
native industries such as the weav- 
ing of blankets and the working of 
silver into ornaments. But the qual- 
ity of their work deteriorated when 
they turned away from their native 
vegetable dyes and their tribal de- 
signs to make rugs or blankets to 
suit the notions of tourists. 

Of late years Government officers 
of specialized knowledge and taste 
have been trying to bring back the 
true native arts, and with some mea- 
sure of success, though Indians look 
darkly on interference, even when 
plainly benevolent. The traders lent 
their influence by paying better 
prices for the best work and the best 
wool. Meanwhile they were aston- 
ished to find in a silent little Indian 
boy, nicknamed Little No _ Shirt, 
great talent as an artist. “He cut a 
piece of brown wrapping paper 
from the store and painted four 
red-brown astounded deer on it, all 
with their antlers turned disapprov- 
ingly towards one red-brown deer 
blandly in the middle. On the torn- 
off side of a carton he painted a soft, 
black bear holding a grey rock, with 
a Mother Hubbard apron quality to 
its kindly eye and thin smile.” 

So the story goes, told with abun- 
dant charm by an accomplished 
writer and illustrated with a num- 
ber of color plates of the boy’s work. 


No Crowd Here 


WE KEEP A LIGHT, by E. M. Rich- 
ardson. (Ryerson, $3.50) 


NOT far from Cape Sable, the 
- southern tip of Nova Scotia, lies 
Bon Portage Island three miles long 
and from a quarter to a half-mile 
wide. Morrill Richardson is_ the 
lighthouse keeper and lives there the 
year ’round with his wife and three 


children ‘But aren’t you terribly 
lonely?” their mainland friends ex- 
claim. ‘And how ever do you put in 


the time?” “And what about the 
children, with no school?” 

These and other questions have 
so frequently that the 
lady of the lighthouse here presents 


‘COUGHERS 


HERE y‘ARE ! 


Soothing, speedy relief from 
coughs, throat irritation of 
colds!,.Vicks Cough Drops 
are medicated-with throat- 
soothing ingredients of 
Vicks VapoRub. Thats Ye 
why they do so much 4a 
good. Taste good, too. Am 


neen posed 



















an answer to end all answering; a 
book of over 250 pages explaining 
the high pleasure of being, in Chau- 
cer’s phrase, “‘Allone, with-outen any 
companye.” 

For they have an important job, 
keeping the light lit for the safety of 
mariners, and supplementing the $60 
a month (from a spendthrift govern- 
ment) by keeping sheep, cattle and a 
garden. All the varieties of bad 
weather play about their heads. The 
sea roars and is troubled, but every 
phase of every season comes in lead- 
ing Beauty by the hand. The children 
are taught to do their homework by 
the Correspondence Course set up by 
the Government of Nova Scotia and 
the members of the family are in 
love with one another, which seems 
to be a most desirable state. 

So it’s a happy book, without liter- 
ary or arty posturings and the good 
taste and smell of the sea are in it. 


Bones of Nothing 
By R. M. COPER 


THE ANATOMY OF PEACE, by 
Emery Reves (Musson, $2.50). 


HE gentleman who wrote this 

book “organized the world-wide 
publications of the newspaper arti- 
cles of about a hundred leading 
democratic statesmen, such as Win- 
ston Churchill, Anthony Eden, Paul 
Reynaud (sic!), Leon Blum, Count 
Sforza, and others,” says the blurb. 
It says also, though in different 
words, that he published the effu- 
sions of the reactionary fakers Raus- 
chning, Thyssen, and Starhemberg. 
Could his expertship be doubted if he 
pronounces on the Anatomy of 
Peace? Anatomy, says the diction- 
ary, is a descriptive account of the 
parts of an organic body. Peace is 
freedom from war or disturbance. 
Mr. Reves, then, describes the or- 
ganic parts of a certain freedom. 

His introduction is called, A Coper- 
nican World. We are Ptolemaics, he 
tells us. Ptolemy held that the earth 
was the centre of the universe. Mr. 
Reves holds that our nation is the 
centre of the universe to each of us. 
“Let us see how international events 
between the two world wars look 
from some of the major national 
vantage points.” And he proceeds io 
tell us how the world looked to “the 
United States of America,” to 
“France,” to “the German people,” 
and so on. His accounts are masterly 
descriptions of how the world looked 
to morons and conservatives in 
those various countries. To be sure, 
the “British Isles” at least distin- 
guished between democrats and 
isolationists in ‘America.’ But 
the “Americans” themselves didn’t 
dream of making such a distinction; 
they all had the same views on the 
outside world. 

“Our political and social concep- 
tions are Ptolemaic. The world in 
which we live in Copernican.” This 
comparison is so nonsensical that we 
refrain from remarking on the obvi- 
ous. Obviously not obvious is the 
following point to Mr. Reves. Ac- 
cording to him we live in certain so- 
cial and political conditions, and our 
conceptions of these conditions are 
wrong. What must we do? We must 
change our conceptions, he says. But 
how are conceptions changed? 

“In this new, and as yet unexplored, 
era we find ourselves . . . equipped 
with the inadequate, primitive politi- 
cal and social notions inherited from 
the pre-industrialized world.” The 
pre - industrialized world evidently 
means to him the world before 1850 
or so. Until that time there existed, 
then, only primitive social and politi- 
cal notions. How did these notions 
originate? The answer to this ques- 
tion is the only basis on which a 
change could be discussed. The ques- 
tion never occurs to Mr. Reves. His 
main point is that our notions have 
not changed. In primitivity we have 
developed from cave dwellers. to 
masters of the jet engine. (Mr. Reves 


did not know of the atom bomb when 
he wrote his book.) More important, 
if our notions were always out of 
line with the conditions in which we 
lived, and if, as Mr. Reves stresses, 
ordinary people never want war, it 
must have been conditions, not no- 
tions, that were at fault. What then, 
would it help us to change our no- 
tions? Anyway, he has now come to 
tell us what ‘‘dopes” we are. 

All this happens in the introduc- 
tion. If you want to read beyond 
it, don’t let me stop you. I, frankly, 
stopped. 


Out of Door Folk 


SPLASHER, by Alice Gall and Flem- 


ing Crew. (Oxford, $2.50.) 
A TALE of a young muskrat, his 
44 way of life, the dangers he met 
and escaped and the friends he made 
along the river bank. A good 
“starter” in natural history for ten- 
year-olds. 


Familiar Animals 


FARM ANIMALS, by Dorothy Childs 
Hogner, illustrations by Nils Hog: 
ner. (Oxford, $4.00.) 


SIMPLIFIED, but careful, de- 

scription of the “points” distin- 
guishing the various breeds of do- 
mestic animals. The text and pictures 
have been reviewed and approved by 
several American experts in Animal 
Husbandry, so the information is de- 
pendable and should be of great value 


to individual farmers, to young farm- 
ers’ clubs, and to dog fanciers in town 
or country. Rural schools might well 
begin a library with this book as a 
starter. 


Reluctant Mule 


HAPPY JACK, by Miriam E. Mason; 
illustrations by George and Doris 
Hauman. (Macmillans, $1.75.) 


6 eon small mule belonging to the 

Dog and Pony Show didn’t like 
work and ran away only to be 
worked harder. He ran away again, 
and this time was able to save some 
children from drowning. Excellent 
for children in the 3rd and 4th grade. 


United States Submarine 


SILVERSIDES, by Robert Trumbull. 
Oxford, $3.00.) 


HE author of “The Raft,’ one of 

the best of the war books, went 
cruising as an observer on the United 
States submarine Silversides and 
was filled with admiration at the 
gallantry and efficiency of the crew. 
This is the story, written, for the 
most part, at sea when day after 
day was starred by daring raids 
close to the coast of Japan, by the 
destruction of enemy shipping, and 
by evasive action when the depth 
bombs were bursting all about. The 
picture of Commander Burlingham, 
even of temperament in danger, 
swift in judgment, a “mighty hunter 
before the Lord” is admirable. 





At a hospital, ran by UNRRA for vic- 
tims of Belsen Camp, making articles 
like these speeds patients’ recovery. 











ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL’S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
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America. 





= during these transition days you can 
profitably use the unequalled facilities of The 
Royal Bank of Canada in dealing with South 


As the only Canadian bank with branches in 
South America, we offer you a direct channel 
through which to develop your business relations 
in this important post-war market. We have been 
established in South America for over 31 years. 
Our South American branches are staffed by men 
who know the people, speak the language and who 
are fully informed and experienced in the South 
American way of doing business. Many of our 
staff are native South Americans. 


Through our own branches, and our close re- 
lations with other banks throughout the continent, 
we provide immediate and practical help to every 
Canadian firm seeking to share in the developing 
trade between our country and Latin America. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


A business link between Canada and Latin America 


since 1899 
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Branches in South America 
@ Argentina—Buenos Aires—3 


@) Brazil—Pernambuco (Recife), 


3) British Guiana— Georgetown, 


4) Colombia 


(5) Peru—Lima. 
(6) Uruguay— Montevideo. 
@) Venezuela—Caracas, Ciudad 


Collections—commercial letters 
of credit —credit reports—market 
information—assistance in estab- 
lishing desirable trade connec- 


% tions, 


s 


\ 
WITH SOUTH AMERICANS, 
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branches. 


Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao 
Paulo. 


New Amsterdam. 
Barranquilla, 
Bogota, Cali, Cartagena, 
Manizales, Medellin. 


Bolivar, Maracaibo. 
* 
PracticaL HELP 
FOR FOREIGN TRADERS 
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THE BOORSHELF 





The Rolling Life of the Navy 
As Seen From Lower Decks 


SAINTS, DEVILS AND ORDINARY 
SEAMEN, by William H. Pugsley. 
(Collins, $3.00.) 

A YOUNG lieutenant of the Royal 

4% Canadian Navy applied for a de- 

motion and got it. He wanted to 

serve aS an ordinary seaman, find 
out all possible about the life and 
then write the story. This is it; and 

a good bit of work. For two years 

he sailed the world around on the 

lower deck, enduring and participat- 


ing in the hard work, the “rags” and 


| the clowning, making friends, putting 


up with the occasional martinet 


, officer, taking punishment when due, 


' and sometimes when not due, build- 
' ing a set of muscles that could “take” 
| anything and acquiring a mighty 
| pride in the service. 


called 


He begins the book with a chapter 
“Atlantic Winter,” a_ vivid 
account of a destroyer caught in a 
furious gale, and of the various kinds 
of misery endured by all hands. 


' Then he goes back to the beginning 


of things, the training at Halifax 
and at Toronto, the service on de- 
stroyer and corvette from Panama 
to Murmansk, from Scapa Flow to 
the Mediterranean, and, at last, 
minesweeping in preparation for the 
great invasion. 

He finishes the book with a chapter 
of suggestions which might, if put 
into effect, make the lower deck 
service in our peace-time navy not 
only efficient but attractive. A good 


_ book, which every discharged sailor 


will love and which our public men 
should read with close attention. 


French Picture-Book 


FRANKLIN, La Vie d’un Optimiste, 
par André Maurois, dessins par 
Howard Simon. (Oxford, $3.00.) 

|= is a happy picture book, in 

colors, with serious text lightly 
written for boys and girls of High 

School age who are getting ac- 

quainted with the French language. 

The story of Franklin’s part in the 

American revolution is told carefully 

and well. 


The Menace 


THE GLASS CRUTCH, by Jim 
Bishop. (Doubleday, Doran, $3.00.) 
N INDICATION that the great 
increase of social drinking in the 
United States has brought alarming 
consequences was the publication of 
the novel “The Lost Week End,” 
which had no small popularity. Here 
is another book on a similar theme, 
the curing of an “alcoholic” through 
psychotherapy. It is a “biographical 
novel” written around the life of 
William Wynne Wister, who, having 
been cured himself, applied the same 
technique for the cure of others. The 
author estimates that there are at 







ery Reverend Dr. Geo. C. Pidgeon, 
irst Moderator, The United Church 


! Canada, and author of “The Vic- 
4 Arious 


Life,” recently published. 


least 3,000,000 “alcoholics” in the Re- 
public, ardently devoting themselves 
to the pernicious business of drinking 
themselves to death. 

Everybody knows that the refor- 
mation of such slaves must be by a 
spiritual reconstruction, or not at all. 
The Salvation Army has been suc- 
cessful. The shrines at St. Anne de 


Beaupré, and otherwhere the world 
* 


over, have been successful. Psycho- 
therapy is the same thing under a 
modern and non-religious name. The 
book is well-written and therefore 
interesting. 


The Fiction Artist 


THE QUESTION OF HENRY 
JAMES, Various Opinions, Edited 
by F. W. Dupee. (Oxford, $4.50.) 

A RGUMENT about the novels of 

Henry James never dies. Ad- 
mirers of-his expert use of language 
and his precision of thought are 
faced by critics who think him per- 
nickety and even labored. And there 
are persons who echo the sentiment 
of Dr. Johnson concerning Richard- 


son—“‘if a man would read him for 
the story, he would hang himself.” 
Yet interest in his stories continues, 
even now, when the spirit of aristoc- 
racy which James believed to be the 
avatar of Culture, is a vanishing 
wraith. 

Here is a collection of criticisms of 
the man and his work by twenty-five 
leading literary figures of yesterday 
and today. Among these are Max 
Beerbohm whose burlesque of the 
James style under the title The Mote 
In The Middle Distance had a devas- 





All books mentioned in this issue, if not 
available at your bookseller's, may be 
purchased by postal or money order to 
“Saturday Night Book Service,’ 73 
Richmond Street W., Toronto 1. 





tating quality, Ford Madox Ford, 
who worshipped at the master’s feet, 
Joseph Conrad, T. S. Eliot, Edmund 
Wilson, Stephen Spender and Philip 
Rahv. The book is a “must” for 
every connoisseur of literary values. 


For Ballet Addicts 


BALLET CHART, From De Medici 
to Markova. (Ryerson, $1.50.) 
HE history of the dance, in its 
civilized form, is here concen- 

trated in a single hanging sheet, the 

summary of names and dates by Jo- 
seph Bastien of the Ballet Theatre 
and the design and art-work by Will 

Rapport formerly associated with 

the Boston Evening Transcript. 
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Cartier, McGee, and the rest had worked 
and fought for a united Canada 

Confederation. Some were for it, some 
were against it ... But mostly folks felt a 
strange new pride. Canada! No longer a 
straggling collection of isolated colonies, 
but a unified people, ready and willing to 
by side for 


Where would it lead? 
were some who talked of great 
cities on the wild prairies and 
great industries in the east... 
great ships sailing the seas 
with Canadian goods ...a 
population of -ten—fifteen— 
twenty million people. 
*‘Visionaries?”’ . . . So were the 
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One of a series 
depicting the growth of 
Canada as a_ nation, 
produced by O’Keefe’s 
on the occasion of their 

100th anniversary. 
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“‘THE DOMINION OF CANADA”... a fine, 
high-sounding title it was. Canada, a 
. . And all the 
vastness of the West was to be opened up 
by the railroad to the Pacific . . . There’d 
be land, and work, and for everyone a 


first explorers visionaries, and the first 
settlers and the first merchants... Yet 
they made a reality out of their vision. 


But the building of a nation is not the 
work of a day, or a year. It has been, and 
must continue to be, the work of our 
native resourcefulness and enterprise, that 


will sweep Canada forward to 
an undreamed of greatness. 


Today, by our purchase and 
holding of Victory Bonds and 
War Savings Certificates, by 
the willingness of all to work for 
the common good, we can 
prove our faith in the vision 
and efforts of the Fathers of 
Confederation toward a 
Canada Unlimited. 
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MUSICAL EVENTS 





Mr. Milstein’s Warm Violin Melts 
Toronto Winter and Audiences 


By JOHN H. YOCOM 


IKE the many other sections of 

Canadian musical life in which 
he exercised such profound influence, 
this column will miss the late, great 
Hector Charlesworth. For many 
years readers of SaturDAY NIGHT 
have relied on a keen musical judg- 
ment that had been moulded by dec- 
ades of critical listening and writing 
His knowledge of music literature 
and of the history of musical per- 
formance was phenomenal; his per- 
ception when some work or artist 
approached that elusive thing called 
perfection was quick. Readers have 
been thankful to him for his hon- 
esty in drawing their attention to the 
tawdry, and musicians and compos- 





Cream 


GOURAUODO 


gives a touch of satis- 
faction. Recaptures 
that soft, tender skin 
of youth. 6 


White, Flesh, Rachel, Sun-Tan 





e trips to Toronto. Two years 


e } he appeared with the Toronto Sym- 
Oriental phony Orchestra, a snow storm de- 


ers for his generosity and stimulat- 
ing encouragement. 

It would be presumptuous for any- 
one, most certainly including this 
writer, to attempt an imitation of 
Hector Charlesworth’s criticism. But 
his critical yardsticks will long serve 
as models. Over the years those 
yardsticks became almost micromet- 
rical in their soundness and accur- 
acy. 

I am sure that the great man 
would have passed favorable judg- 
ment on Nathan Milstein, the violin 
virtuoso who played at Eaton Audi- 
torium, Toronto, last week. Mr. 
Milstein has not found Canadian 
weather to his liking on two previous 
ago when 


layed his train in Buffalo and he had 
to play a Tschaikowsky Concerto 
without rehearsal. His last appear- 
ance with the orchestra was the sec- 
ond night of the famous blizzard of 
December, 1944. But winter and 
rough weather did not dampen the 
enthusiasm of his audiences on those 
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oceasions, nor did they last week. 
Listeners found the forty-one-year- 
old Russian-American a fervent and 
deeply musical personality. 

“Sonata in G Minor’, 
Bach’s unaccompanied sonatas for 
the violin, reminded one of the com- 
poser’s organ style when played by 
Mr. Milstein. With finely controlled 
bowing in the double string and har- 
monic stopping passages, the artist 
achieved contrapuntal effects that 
almost suggested a violin and viola 
duet with well-sustained melodies. 
This sonata could be more properly 
called a suite for it consists of dance 
movements. The slow Adagio and 
Siciliana, the latter movement a slow 
peasant dance in three-quarter time 
on broad melodic lines, were nobly 
contrasted with the sparkling Fugue 
and Presto. 

The “Symphonie Espagnole” by 
Lalo, which Mr. Milstein included in 
the first half of his program, is really 
an elaborate violin concerto in five 
movements, some of which are gen- 
erally omitted in performance. Four 
were played by the violinist. In 
the Scherzando the violinist showed 
great fingering and bowing dexterity 
as well as keeping warm and emo- 
tional a delicate melody, while the 
piano, in this case more than an ac- 
companiment in the background, sup- 
plemented the color. 


one of 


Chopin Transcription 


In his own transcription of Cho- 
pin’s “Nocturne in C Sharp Minor”, 
Mr. Milstein played with a fine 
intelligence in his_ phrasing of 
the  poet-of-the-piano’s passionate 
melody, but the work could hardly 
be called poetry-of-the-violin although 
it came very close. 


More interesting was Mr. Mil- 
stein’s ‘“Paganiniana” (Variations), 


in which he elaborately developed 
themes with all the tricks of tech- 
nique used in the old master’s twenty- 
four caprices—chromatics, triplets, 
two-string fingering, saltando with a 
gaily bouncing bow. It was skilfully 
composed and executed. 

Other numbers’ included Suk’s 
“Burlesque”, with passages like those 


in the Overture to “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream”, Debussy’s ‘“Min- 
strels” with a fascinating flat- 


ting of the pizzicato, a saltando bow 
and descriptive banjolike passages, 
and Wieniawski’s “Scherzo - Taran- 
tella”, full of vitality. 

Encores were generously accorded 
to the enthusiastic audience—‘Me- 
lodie” by Gluck-Kreisler, “Romanza 
Andelusa” by Sarasate, and, of 
course, the radio listeners’s piéce 
de resistance, Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
“Flight of the Bumble Bee’. 

The accompanist was Pablo Miquel. 
His work was a graceful complement 
to Mr. Milstein’s clean-cut and smooth 
performance. 

e® ® 


Met Starlet At Pops 


re KREISLER once explained 

the direct pleasure that a person 
gets from recognizing inspiration in 
a piece of music as the “shivering, 


tingling sensation known as ‘goose- 
flesh’.” He said that unless music 


produces such a sensation it is really 
not worthwhile. 
compound emotion, a great deal of it 
is nothing more than familiarity 
the pleasure of being able to tell 
yourself, “I know that.” 

And so the Pops Concerts of the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra with 
their programs of old reliables aid 
such harmless vanity, which, in truth, 
is a necessary element of all aesthetic 
enjoyment. Both youngsters and 
oldsters who are Pops fans will admit 
this. A listener responds instinctively 
over and over again to the same mu- 
sical stimulus, and each new response 
is all the more enjoyable. But more 
later about the orchestra at last 
week’s Pops Concert. 

It was the blonde soprano Biruta 
Ramoska, guest artist, who brought 
to the house a new personality, a new 
voice, the old songs. Winner in a 
“Metropolitan Opera Presents” audi 
tion last year, Miss Ramoska, a 
Lithuanian-American, has been taken 
into the Met and at present is under- 
studying a role in  Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio.” 

Her interpretation of “Dove Sono,” 
an aria from the third act of Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro,” had all the 
elements needed in a soprano solo, 


including crystal-clear diction, lovely 
tone, an intelligent sense of melodic 
phrasing, adequate power and con- 
trol. In addition, she also met the 
peculiar demands imposed by a Mo- 
zart song. The result was a master- 
piece of the highest order being sung 
by a striking personality with both 
voice and eye appeal. 

Miss Ramoska was equally engag 
ing when she sang with appropriate 
dramatic skill the “Jewel Song” from 
Faust. The lilting waltz was given 
beautiful tone and meaningful phras- 


ing. And once again her diction was 
flawless. 

Her last group, with Leo Barkin 
performing admirably at the piano, 
included ‘Filles de Cadiz” by Delibes, 
dramatically and vivaciously sung, 
and Rachmaninoff’s charming art- 
song, “Floods of Spring.” 

The orchestra’s selection, as is the 
practice at Pops everywhere, leaned 
heavily upon program music — num- 
bers with definite meanings which 
the music merely amplifies. The first 
was the good old cops-and-robbers 
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on was Light Cavalry” Overture by von 
suppé. This was followed by Ravel’s 

Barkin Mother Goose Suite,” which Sir 
piano, frnest introduced by reading extracts 

Delibes, om the composer’s own interpreta- 
7 sung, on and which celeste, harp and 
ng art- vely muted strings brought to 
\veality. Then came the sensuous 

;is the | Claire de Lune” of heightened melo- 
leaned lic charm. When the _ orchestra 

—num- played Gliere’s “Russian Sailors’ 
which ) Dance,” listeners were thrilled by the 

‘he first nest robust hornpipe that Russia or 
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‘SCHEHERAZADE 


| 
_ Columbia Set D32—$8.25 


ERE is music of a fabulous Orien- 

tal fairyland that transports the 
listener’s fancy far from the familiar. 
Rimsky-Korsakov explained his score 
as follows: “The Sultan Schahriar, 
persuaded of the falseness and faith- 
lessness of all women, has sworn to 
put to death each one of his wives 
after the first night. But the Sultana 
Scheherazade saved her life by inter- 
esting him in tales which she told 
him during one thousand and one 
nights.” The music has captured ad- 
mirably the flavour of this Arabian 
Nights legend and the recording by 
Rodzinski and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra has won high praise from 
critics across the continent. 
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Four ten-inch records that are among 
the best ever recorded by the trumpet 
virtuoso; Flight of the Bumblebee; 
Carnival of Venice; You Made Me 
Love You; Dodger’s Fan Dance; 
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pet Blues; One O’Clock Jump. No. 
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any other country has produced. Con- 
cluding the program was Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Symphony Pathetique” (sec- 
ond and third movements only). 

The orchestral highlight was Men- 
delssohn’s Scherzo from “Octet for 
Strings,” sounding much better when 
played by full orchestra than as it 
was originally written. The melodic 
invention was definitely appealing. 

Believing that old saw, “Familiar- 
ity breeds contempt,” does not apply 
to Pops concerts, the orchestra played 
the Prelude to Act 3 of “Lohengrin” 
(which in excerpt form introduces 
each concert as theme music) in its 
entirety as a last encore. 


George Haddad’s Recital 


HE young pianist, George Had- 

dad, whose appearance with the 
Promenade Symphony last Spring is 
warmly remembered, comes to Eaton 
Auditorium in recital on Tuesday, 
January 15. He is one of the dis- 
tinguished artists of the day, sure of 
technique and with an artistic under- 
standing. He is a Canadian, of Syr- 
ian extraction, born in Saskatch- 
ewan, and a graduate of the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music. For his New 
York debut in 1942 he memorized 
Prokofieff’s Sixth Sonata in seven 
days and played it brilliantly. 





THE FILM PARADE 





An Expense of Production in a 
Vast Waste of Celluloid 


By MARY LOWREY ROSS 


- doesn’t do to take a holiday, even 

a brief one, from the movies. You 
come back to them with all your 
protective acceptances sloughed off, 
so that they now seem _ infinitely 
grander, costlier and sillier than any- 
thing you remembered. Maybe it 
was some such experience as this that 
drove Mr. Philip Carr to propose in 
“The New Statesman” that the only 
thing to do with Hollywood was to 
put it directly under the U.N.O. along 
with all the other insoluble world 
problems. It seems quite possible 
that Mr. Carr hadn’t seen any movies 
for a spell, and then wandered out 
for an evening’s entertainment, to be 
hit full in the face by “Week-End at 
the Waldorf” or ‘The Dolly Sisters.” 
Either production is enough to send 
any sensitive world thinker rushing 
out to put in an emergency to the 
U.N.O. or even the Big Three. 

These pictures will probably be 
sent out for world-distribution as 
soon as foreign markets become 
available. And the thought of their 
effect on the still starved and shiver- 
ing audiences of Europe should be 
enough to embarrass even’a Holly- 
wood director; though apparently it 
doesn’t. It’s probably going too far 
to insist that the U.N.O. with all it is 
likely to have on its mind, should 
take over Hollywood as well. Still it 
wouldn’t hurt to suggest that for 
America’s own good this type of pic- 
ture be kept strictly at home. 


An Elegant “Grand Hotel” 


“Week-End at the Waldorf” is 
distantly related to Vicki Baum’s 
“Grand Hotel” which appeared back 
in the early ’thirties. In general ele- 
gance and scale, however, if not in 
content, it makes the Baum original 
look like a very poor relation indeed. 
The principals are Ginger Rogers, 
Walter Pidgeon, Lana Turner, Van 
Johnson and Edward Arnold. All 
these people live in luxury suites 
which look as though, stretched end 
to end, they might cover the national 
housing shortage—all, that is, except 
poor little Miss Turner who has to 
trudge back every evening to some 
loathsome dump on Tenth Avenue. 
She’s just a public stenographer with 


an office in the midst of all these 
splendors. You don’t have to worry 
about her however. She’s a wide- 


awake little girl with an eye on Ed- 
ward Arnold, an oil magnate who 
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running-time; but don’t think this 
makes her happy. She just drifts 
about her suite declaiming about the 
emptiness of life in the staccato de- 
livery that she developed in “Lady 
in the Dark.” Presently Walter 
Pidgeon, a war-weary foreign corres- 
pondent, gets into her apartment by 
mistake; but this doesn’t make her 
happy either. She thinks he has 
come to rob her and her suspicions 
are confirmed when he picks up her 


fourteen -jewelled cigarette lighter 
and slips it into his pocket by mis- 
take. Unfortunately Mr. Pidgeon has 
just as carelessly picked up some of 
the star’s strangely stylized manner- 
isms too, and their dialogue, as far as 
it can be represented typographically 
goes something like this: 


“Will. You. Please. Ge T. Ou T. 
Of. My AparT ment?” 
‘DefiniT ly. NoT.” 


30th Miss Rogers and Walter Pid- 
geon have been around for quite a 
while now and it is natural that their 
screen manners should have crystal- 
lized to a certain extent. Lana Tur- 
ner’s case is a different one, her pre- 
dicament being that she isn’t an act- 
ress to begin with. Miss Turner’s re- 
pertoire consists of staring wide-eyed 
at the camera and then softly flutter- 
ing her eye-lids. You get tired of 
this, too, after a while. 

“Week-End at the Waldorf” is of 
course a _ tremendously handsome 
production, with sets and costumes all 
on a scale of staggering luxury. 
Seems as though Hollywood can 
never spend less than a million dol- 
lars when it is trying to prove that 
after all, money isn’t everything. 

It’s hard to say which is the more 
staggering of the two propositions 
put forth in “The Dolly Sisters” — 
(1) that the famous Dollys (Dollies?) 
were just a couple of nice warm- 
hearted girls who kept their fresh 
simplicity through all the tempta- 
tions the world had to offer; and (2) 


that the Misses Betty Grable and 
June Haver are just the types to re- 
present girlish simplicity on the 









screen. On the whole “The Dolly 
Sisters” struck me as being on an 
even grander, and sillier, scale than ii 
“Week-End at the Waldorf.” It was 
grander because it was in technicolor 
and because, since there were two | 
heroines, the ostrich feathers, blue 
lamé evening gowns and full-length 
ermine wraps had all to be provided 
in duplicate. And it was sillier be- 
cause it professed to have some re- 
lationship to actual biography. 

On the other hand, of course, 
neither of these two pictures may 
have been as feverishly unreasonable 
as they seemed to me last week. I 
may just temporarily have lost my 
immunity. 

e e 


THE GOLDEN RULE 


i ie quaint old Golden Rule is get- 
ting more favorable attention just 
now than in a long while past. It 
becomes the one-plank platform of a 
new political party in Norway. It is 
the theme of speeches and books by 
Abe’ Fortas, Russell Davenport, i 
Charles H. Tuttle, Ralph Barton nal 
Perry, the vice chancellor of Oxford i 
and numberless other notables, all of 
whom say the world must hustle to a 
adopt it for weekdays as well as Sun- 
days, or else. Meanwhile the Gimme 
Interests clamor at the doors of the 
Halls of State, the Black Market 
flourishes like nobody’s business, and 
Labor, Management and the West 
Point football team go ruthlessly on 
doing unto others as they would cer- 

tainly dislike to be done by. 
-L. H. R. in the N.Y. Times 
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There Always Is a First Time for 
Falling In Love With Love 


By MARGARET MURPHY 


VERYBODY goes through it. 

Everyone laughs at it, but I think 
there’s something sweet about it— 
sweet and rather sad. It’s like the 
scent of cut hay in the fields when 
summer is almost over. 

He was twenty-one, all of twenty- 
one because although he was one of 
those bright lads who graduate early 
from the University, he had been 
working for a year or so. 

He was on the rival afternoon 
paper and covered roughly the same 
beats I did. I was thirty-three, old 
enough to feel motherly and idealistic 
enough to want to see the young ones 
turn out to be good reporters. 

I used to help him a little, not much 
—because he was pretty good any- 
way, and not too much because I 
wanted to beat him when I could, of 
course. 

On night assignments we'd waik 
home together sometimes—we lived 
in the same district—and he’d talk 
philosophy and politics and what was 
going to happen to the world—that 
sort of stuff. 

Coming off a late afternoon assign- 
ment together we might stop for a 
cup of coffee. 

One night we both were stuck with 
the Pioneers’ Annual Ball. A crumby 
assignment because you have to be 
corny and drippy about it and the 
pioneers tell you the same old story 
they’ve been telling reporters for the 
last twenty years. There’s always 
the oldest one who can’t hear you 
and the talkative one you can’t under- 
stand because of the state his teeth 
are in. 


Jersey Two-Step 


But they have old-fashioned dances 
and that’s fun. 

One of them attached himself to 
me. He must have been all of eighty- 
two, his false teeth hissed when he 
spoke and he shook when he stood 
still, but he certainly liked to dance. 
I began to be scared after the third 
dance that he’d die of a heart attack 
in my arms so I looked around for 
Johnny. 

He came over to rescue me and we 
found we could dance together per- 
fectly. We had a wonderful time un- 
til we had to stop and get our stories 
written. 

Back at the office I was just typ- 
ing ‘‘30” on my copy when the phone 
rang. It was Johnny. 

“Finished your story?” he asked. 
“How about a cup of coffee?” 

I said I'd meet him on the corner 

ut when I got there he had a better 


idea. He wanted to go to Joe’s fora 
irink 

It was late and Joe didn’t want to 
let us in because he said the cops 


vere on one of their tours, but we 

id, “What-the-hell, Joe, the cops 
von’t bother us!” and he said, ‘“See- 
you,” and let us in. 

The three of us sat down at the 
kitchen table and once in a while 
Joe bought us a drink and we all got 
fairly mellow and tore the town 
ipart. 


I could see Johnny got a kick out of 


ng its 


it, feeling grown up and knowing 
and worldly. 

When we walked home -a lovely, 
limpid evening, with the stars as 


big as street lights—-he was on top 
of the world. At my door he suddenly 
became very big and masterful—-he 
was over six feet and broad to match 

and wanted to kiss me goodnight. 
I argued with hima while and then 
I thought the easiest way out was to 
give him a quick peck. 

Only it wasn’t quick enough. And 
I was old enough to know better, too 
Well, I finally managed to shut the 
door in his face. I laughed a little 
and thought he would have forgotten 
all about it by the next day. 

He hadn’t though. He hung around 
waiting for me to quit work and he 
asked me for coffee a dozen times a 
week and no matter how “old pal” 
and strictly platonic I was, it didn’t 
seem to curb his enthusiasm. It 
seemed every place I looked, there 
he was, staring at me. If I turned 


around fast, I bumped into him. I 
was rude, I was brutal, but nothing 
worked. 

The climax came about three weeks 
later. 

I’d come home from the office with 
a cold. I had my hair up in curlers, 
no make-up on, my nose was red. I 
was wearing slacks and my oldest 
sweater. I was down in the basement 
doing my weekly washing when I 
heard my landlady’s frosty voice. 

“A visitor for you,” she articulated 
icily. 


Coffee Black And Strong 


There, looming up behind her was 
Johnny, swaying gently from side 
to side and grinning from ear to ear 
that stupid way men do when they’ve 
had too much to drink. 

You know, there’s something touch- 
ing about that kind of love. It’s the 
only time you ever get that unques- 
tioning, uncritical kind of adoration. 
There I was, looking like something 
that had been dragged through fif- 
teen knotholes and it didn’t faze him 
for a minute. 

He loved me and he’d come down 
to tell me and nothing was going to 
stop him. He’d drunk enough to give 
him courage and he could leap any 
kind of a hurdle, including a little 
matter of twelve years difference in 
age, with the sublimest confidence. 

I dragged him into my room out of 
the landlady’s earshot and made him 
drink four cups of strong black cof- 
fee as fast as I could. Then I tried 
to send him home. He _ wouldn’t 
budge. He wasn’t going to move un- 
til I said I loved him, too. He was 
like a mountain stuck in that chair. 

In desperation I called the taxi 
company the office used. 

Presently the doorbell rang. I 
opened the door and there was the 
smallest taxi driver I’ve ever seen, 
not more than five feet, two inches 
tall. I looked at him in despair. But 
he was my last hope. 

“TI want you to do a favor for me,” 
I said. I marched him into my room 
and pointed to Johnny. “Get him 
out of here.” 

The taxi driver shrank up against 
the door jamb. 

“Who, me, lady?” he gasped, meas- 
uring Johnny’s bulk with a startled 
eve: 

“Well, you and me together,” I 
conceded, taking Johnny by one arm 
and motioning the poor, scared, little 
driver to take the other. 

I don’t know how we did it, but 
somehow we pushed and tugged him 
through the outside door. I slammed 
it in both their faces—I can still see 
the cab driver’s reproachful eye— 
and yelled, “Take him home, take 
him anywhere, but take him away 
from here!” and went down again 
to the basement. 


T’Other Love 


I was muttering to myself, ‘What 
foolishness!”” when I looked up from 
the tubs and saw a huge white face 
pressed up against the laundry win. 
dow. 

“Let me in!” shouted Johnny. 

“T will not!” I shouted back, rub- 
bing clothes in a frenzy. 

“T want to talk to you,” he yelled 
plaintively. 

“Go home!” I yelled back. 

‘But I want to tell you—” 

“Tell me nothing. You go home!” 

I could hear the windows all 
around the apartment court being 
opened and I could visualize the 
neighbors craning their necks to 
hear this ridiculous conversation. 

“But I love you!”” Johnny shouted 

“You fool!” I screamed back. “I’m 
old enough to be your mother!” 

“Age makes no difference in a case 
like this,”” he bellowed. 

The humor of it suddenly struck 
me and I collapsed like an old bag 
laughing loudly, with the steam from 
the tubs rising like a wraith between 
me and Johnny’s white ghostly face. 

His face hung there motionless in 
the dark for a minute, staring at me 
and then moved off and disappeared. 


He was very quiet on our next 
double assignments, quiet and re- 
proachful and hangdog. I felt like 
a beast, but what could I do? If I 
was the least bit friendly he bright- 
ened up alarmingly. Finally I asked 
the city editor to change some of 
my beats. He gave them to a college 
girl who was filling in for the sum- 
mer holidays. 

She was a cute young kid, without 
too many brains but a nice, neat fig- 
ure and big, blue, innocent eyes. She 
was just dying to be a reporter— 
“such an interesting life and you 
meet such fascinating people!”—but 
she should last so long. 

Two weeks later I walked into the 
coffee shop. There was Johnny with 
his long length hunched up on one 
of the stools talking away to the col- 
lege kid. They were drinking cokes. 
I started to back out and then Johnny 
looked up and saw me. 

“Hi!” he said briefly. He gave me 
a negligible wave of the hand and 
turned around and went on talking 
to the girl. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” I heard him 
say, ‘you see, the last murder story 
E Was: Ofs.«.-<7 

“I stood there a moment, feeling 
a sort of pang. And then I shook 
myself and said, ‘This is what you 
wanted, isn’t it?” and went up to 
the other end and ordered a cup of 
coffee. 
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Effective ‘Good Neighbor’ Plan 


By KEITH MUNRO 


ly red families move into a neigh- 
borhood and what happens? 

Why, the womenfolk get together 
over the back fence, common likes 
and dislikes are discussed and be- 
fore the men know what’s going on, 
lasting friendships have been formed. 

Mrs. Robert van Iderstine of New 
Jersey was sitting on the platform 
at a meeting in Ottawa, Canada, 
when the thought came to her that 
this same, simple technique could be 
applied internationally, especially 
with countries like the United States 
and Canada, with four thousand miles 
of “back fence”. 

She was in Ottawa as a guest of 
the National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War. As she sat there 
listening to speeches about interna- 
tional relations, she became more 
and more convinced that there must 
be an easier, simpler way. You just 
can’t be friends with strangers. 

After the meeting, Mrs. van Ider- 
stine sounded out other American 
and Canadian women there. En- 
couraged, she hurried back to New 
York, called together a group of in- 


fluential women and told them of her 
idea. They thought enough of it to 
subscribe $100 each to get an organ. 
ization started. 

That moment, three years ago, the 
Canadian-American Women’s Com- 
mittee was born. So was a new era 


in Canadian-American relations, for © 
these women have worked hard and ~ 
achieved much, always with this in © 


mind — neighbors never become 


friends until they know each other; ~ 
until they can admire each othe’s 7 
good points and make allowances for ~ 


the points that aren’t so good. 

Women on both sides of the bor- 
der have cooperated enthusiastically. 
Mrs. van Iderstine heads up the 
American branch and Senator Cair- 
ine Wilson, the Canadian. But this 
story is mostly about the United 
States’ committee because it admit: 
tedly had much the harder job. 

“Why is that?” you ask. ~ 

The committee discovered that, fo: 
reasons of geography chiefly, Can. 
adians already know a great deal 
about the United States, while most 
Americans’ knowledge of Canada is 






























Who? Me? 


Yes, son. You'll have clothes the richest man in th 
world couldn’t buy today . 
rain or cram in a traveling bag without spoiling the 
knife-edge crease . 
can wash without shrinking ...warm winter clothes | 
heavier than today’s summer tropicals . 
won’t burn... or mildew . 
and a complete wardrobe permanently mothproofed. 


.. suits you can wear in t! 
.. shirts and socks of virgin wool y 


. . fabrics thi 
.. or grow shiny with wear .. 


All these and many more miracles of Monsanto Texti 
Chemistry will be yours, son, probably before you’re 0! 
enough for your first date. 


In fact, the longer you live, the more you will enjoy t! 
benefits of Monsanto Chemistry in every phase of you 
daily life—from the home you may someday build to t! 
conditioned air you will breathe. For the vast text! 
industry (which tops even iron and steel in the value’ 
its products) is just one of the many industries servi! 
mankind where you will find Monsanto Chemica 
and Plastics serving for your added pleasure a! 
comfort in the better days ahead. 


MONSANTO (CANADA) LIMITED 


Toronto and Montreal 
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limi facts about the 
ionne quintuplets and those roman- 
ec fellows in red coats, the Mounted 


Police. 
Men she talked to, laughed at her 
idea. Mrs. van Iderstine is not a 


feminist, but she’d just had an ex- 
perience that had given her new 
respect for her sex and the power 
yomen can wield. 

As chairman of New Jersey State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, she 
had helped organize those clubs, 310 
»f them, 47,000 women, behind a drive 
to get the state legislature to en- 
iorse United States participation in 
in international organization for the 
promotion of peace. Isolationists 
were strong in those days and they 
fought bitterly to prevent it. But 
the motion passed the legislature, 
the women saw to that. 

How well the same tactics have 
succeeded with the Canadian-Amer- 
ican Women’s Committee can be 
shown by some of the things it has 
accomplished in the United States 


Hundreds of speakers on Canada 
and U.S.-Canadian affairs have been 
provided for all types of meetings 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Each week the committee compiles 


» and sends out a Canadian news let- 
, ter to the hundreds of organizations 
that have shown interest. The women 


have held joint conferences, recruit- 
ing a membership from twenty-four 
states. Two thousand women’s or- 
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ganizations have been provided with 
program aids and had Canada meet- 
ings organized for them. 

No less than twenty-six national 
women’s organizations have become 
affiliated and are cooperating whole- 
heartedly, their hundreds of thou- 
sands of members spreading good- 
will for the neighbor to the north. 

Consultants, experts on the many 
phases of international affairs have 
been induced to give guidance to 
study groups that 
ask it. Clubs like 
Rotary and Ki- 
wanis, have been 
induced to add 
“Canada Day” 
to their programs. 
Study courses on 
Canada United 
States relations 
have been added 
to educational sys- 
tems, 

In seven states, 
sub-committees are now organized 
and active. Other states are clamor- 
ing for the same status, but the cen- 
tral committee has been so busy it 
hasn’t been able to get around to 
them. One of the greatest achieve- 
ments the women have to show, is 
the program of student exchange. 
This year, for instance, four girls 
from Smith College are attending 
University of Toronto and four from 
U of T are at Smith. 











Mrs. Van Iderstine 


Carnegie Blessing 


Perhaps the surest proof that the 
committee has achieved things of 
value, is that the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace has 
recognized their work and is now 
aiding financially, and its potent 
Canada-United States Committee on 
Education is giving them every as- 
sistance and cooperation. 

If all this sounds imposing, it is 
only because Mrs. van Iderstine and 


her volunteer colleagues have put 
in three years of hard, practical 
work. 


When the campaign was launched, 
Mrs. van Iderstine, with that New 
Jersey experience fresh in her mind, 
suggested that the quickest and sur- 
est way to get the idea over to the 
women of her country was to work 
















Ontario profits almost as 
much from tourist busi- 
ness as from gold mining. 
It’s up to us to keep this 
business growing. 





They used to come in 
hundreds to Ontario 
to ski, our friends 
from the States. For 
their sakes and our own, 
let’s all do our best to 
bring them back... . and 
give them a good time 
when they come! 


Every tourist dollar is 
shared . . . 1. Hotels 
2.Stores; 3.Restaurants; 
4.Taxes,etc.; 5 
ments; 6. Garages. 


“Let’s make sure they always come back!” 
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through and with existing women’s 
organizations. She and her fellow 
workers approached the executives 
of twenty-six of these national bod- 
ies. Without exception they have 
joined whole-heartedly in the work 
of making Americans Canada-con- 
scious. 

“It has been an inspiration the way 
our women have responded,” Mrs. 
van Iderstine assures you. “We just 
can’t get the material to them fast 
enough. We can’t get nearly enough 
speakers to satisfy them. They are 
all so eager to learn more and more 
about Canada and our committee is 
so handicapped because we are all 
volunteers and can’t give full time 
tO... 

When the committee had organized 
the national bodies they turned to 
the individual states to organize sub- 
committees for special work there. 
They thought they’d start with those 
states along the Canadian border, as 
being the most interested. But to their 
surprise, they found that nearly all 
the states were as eager as the north- 
ern ones, to get into the work. 

Canadian women in the United 
States have been eager helpers in 
this movement for a better under- 
standing of the country of their 
birth. Mrs. Robert Dingman is an 
example. She is on the committee 
and she was an executive of the Na- 
tional Association of Junior Leagues. 
As well as enlisting the cooperation 
of this organization, she herself has 
been giving talks all over the coun- 
try. This fall in Pennsylvania alone, 
she has made fifteen speeches and 
has influenced the state Kiwanis to 
declare a Canada day. 

Other women on the committee 
have their national organizations 
too, such as the National Council 
of Women, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, National Council of 
Jewish Women, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, to name 
only a few. 

Right now, state sub-committees 
are busy, working on state universi- 
ties to get them actively interested 
in the student exchange, a project 
initiated in the Connecticut sub- 
committee. 

“It’s amazing what these women 
have accomplished,’ says Mrs. van 
Iderstine. “In fact, they’re doing so 
well that we hope to make the stu- 
dent exchange a national project in 
1946.” 

Now that the war is over and trav- 


el will be easier between the two 
countries, the women have high 


hopes for what they will be able to 
do in the coming year. Of course. 
more students will be exchanged, 
more speakers will be provided, more 
conferences will be held. 
Very shortly the committee 
to have money so it can get togethe 
a travelling exhibit which will tel! 
visually what Canada and Canadians 
are like. Long range plans call for 
ten of these travelling carson in 
each state with the local 
tee sending them where they will do 


the greatest possible good. 


hopes 


Without Fanfare 


Up to now the committee has func- 
tioned without fanfare of publicity 
It’s just been plain hard work with 
only the knowledge that they are ac- 
complishing something worthwhile 
to keep them going. But early in 
1946 this will be remedied for they 
are now busy on a house organ to be 
called “Canada-American Bulletin” 
This booklet will tell the aims of the 
committee and 
plishments. It won't be dry-as-dust 
reading either, for it will have art- 
icles by leading Americans and Can- 
adians on matters of international 
interest. 

“We're out to show the world just 
what international goodwill means,” 
Mrs. van Iderstine declares. “We'll 
show them that neighborliness isn’t 
built on a lot of high-sounding 
speeches and joint committees with 
important names. We think we can 
prove that it’s the good, old-fash- 
ioned, ‘over the back fence’ method 
women have always used that im- 
pels people to know and appreciate 
each other.” 

Mrs. van Iderstine is a little wo- 
man, but she’s doing a big job. She 
and her fellow workers, the women 
of Canada and the United States 
have just about the longest “back 
fence” in the world. So their aim is 

the two friendliest nations in the 
world. 


some of its accom- 





ARDENA VELVA CREAM 
1.25 and 3.50 

ARDENA 

3E SKIN CREAN 


1.25 to 5.00 
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The Best Preparations Are An Economy. 
You Use Less — They Last Longer! 


TORONTO 


and at Smartest Shops in Every Town 

























Here’s gentle yet effective relief 


For effective yet remarkably gentle relief 
from sluggishness, take 2 to 4 tablespoon- 
fuls of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia with 
water at bedtime. You'll be delighted 
with the results this proved laxative- 
antacid gives you and the way it helps 
you wake up refreshed, sparkling, ready 
to sail through your working day. What’s 
more, Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is ack- 
nowledged by science one of the fastest aden 
neutralizers of excess stomach acidity 


known! Ask your druggist today 
for genuine Phillips’ . . . remember 


It costs as little as 


to b 
ZSE of the best! 
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CONCERNING FOOD 





Anyone Can Cook Who Reads This 
Book by Canada’s Kate Aitken 


By JANET MARCH 


| geri siesta a good many house- 

keepers were lucky enough to 
find a book hanging on their Christ- 
mas trees which, when its wrappings 
were off, turned out to be white with 
red stars and a green signature read- 
ing “Kate Aitken’s Canadian Cook 
Book.” (Published by The Standard, 
Montreal, $1.50.) The authoress is 
one of the best known of Canadian 





STRAWBERRY GUAVA 


Delicious, Sweet and Spicy 


This is a luscious tropical 
fruit which makes a useful 
as well as a charming and 
beautiful house plant. Ie 
bears both flowers and 
fruit at the same time. The 





flowers are pure white and 
delightfully fragrant. The 
fruit is about the size of a 
walnut, of a beautiful red- 
dish color, and of deli- 
cious, sweet and spicy 
flavor. Fine for eating out 
of hand, and unsurpassed 
for making jelly. These 
plants are usually grown _ —_ : 
from seed and begin to bloom and bear fruit while 
quite small. 
(Pkt 25¢) (3 pkts 50¢) postpaid. 
FREE— OUR BIG 1946 SEED AND 
NURSERY BOOK—Leads Again = gw 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE - GEORGETOWN, ONT. 





women. Her voice has been heard 
daily on the radio for many years 
and, until the Army claimed the Ex- 
hibition grounds in Toronto, she di- 
rected women’s activities at the To- 
ronto Exhibition. 

I wonder if “State Fair’ made her 
wish for the delights of the Exhibi- 
tion again. I could almost detect the 
familiar smell of frying grease and 
feel the weariness which would make 
me sink down somewhere near the 
fountain. There you sat to consider 
whether it should be culture — the 
pictures—or the Midway, for the feet 
would only hold out for one more 
hour even though all the glories of 
the cat show and the motors were 
unseen. 

Recently Mrs. Aitken ran the Re- 
make section of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board and organized and 
took right across Canada a fashion 
show of re-makes. Unfortunately I 
never got to see it but I understand 
that it showed how to make a smart 
suit out of Father’s cast-off grey 
flannel trousers, which sounds as if 
Mrs. Aitken is an authentic miracle 
worker. Just this autumn she re- 
turned from a fact-finding trip to 









Blended and Packed 
me in Canada 


At your grocer’s in convenient size packages 
also in improved FILTER tea balls. 














QUICK HELP WITH FULL-STRENGTH FRESH YEAST 


Watch Fleischmann’s active fresh Yeast go right to work 


—help give your bread more delectable flavor, finer, 


smoother texture every time. 


IF YOU BAKE AT HOME, be sure to get Fleischmann’s 
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fresh Yeast with the familiar yellow 
label. Dependable — Canada’s favorite 
yeast for more than 70 years, 
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England and Europe. In between 
these many activities Kate Aitken is 
The Standard’s Food Editor, and she 
has written this cook book. From 
the looks of it the forty-eight hour 
week is not in force in the Aitken 
household. 

The contents of the book deserve 
a handsome layout. I’ve read a lot 
of pretty poor cook books which have 
been done up with fancy illustra- 
tions, but then often the illustrations 
turned out to be the best part of the 
book. However don’t be discouraged 
by the rather severe get-up of this 
book, it is a very fine bargain at the 
price. A lot of authors of cook books 
sound to me as if they had cooked 
very little, for they will give you 
light hearted instructions about 
thickening soups and sauces, which 
would certainly produce lumps un- 
less you called in a sieve to save the 
day. Things like gravy, which I sus- 
pect many people can’t make, are 
skipped lightly over, as if they were 
generally Known. 

Mrs. Aitken is a cook as well as all 
the other things, and she tells you 
how to make gravy and white sauce 
clearly and explicitly. Little post- 
scripts are put in here and there 
headed “Note to Brides.” I haven’t 
seen the inside of a bridal veil for 
many years but I read the notes with 
deep interest, for example—‘‘A table- 
spoonful of lemon juice added to the 
boiling water keeps the rice snowy 
white.” 


Success For Bread-Makers 


There is encouragement here to 
those who yearn for home-made 
bread. “Home-made breads or rolls 
have a fragrance appeal that out- 
does the famous Chanel No. 5. Add 
to the sensory attraction these facts 

home-made breads and rolls cost 
one-third as much as cake, they use 
one-third the amount of sugar, they 
give double the bulk and an infinite 
variety. Don’t be afraid to try yeast 
mixtures.” Then follows a neat list 
of success rules. 

The book includes a good number 
of bread and muffin recipes includ- 
ing blueberry and other fancy muf- 
fins. Too, there are lots of cakes 
and cookies which call for moderate 
amounts of sugar and shortening. 
The dessert section has mercifully 
in these days—-hardly a mention of 





WILD GEESE FLYING 


Le Lace night sky, 
Full moon riding high, 
Wild geese are flying. 


Neck stretched out ahead, 
One huge bird that led 
Loudly was crying. 


Dark shadows round the moon, 
The formation passing soon, 
Winds gently sighing 


South-bound, flying true, 
All honking thru the blue, 
The great birds gliding. 


Silence complete at last, 
Now that they all have passed, 
The night-wind dying. 


Blue-black night sky, 
Full moon riding high, 
Wild geese were flying. 


ApDRIA C. PHILLIPS 





cream, but there are two ways of 
coming by whipped cream even now 

“from the extreme top of a quart of 
Jersey milk, or a chilled whipped can 
of sweetened condensed milk.” 

The section on meats gives under- 
standable drawings of the cuts and 
also some good tips about the less 
expensive but still very good roasts. 
For the most part the directions are 
for fairly quickly made dishes—-the 
ones we are all looking for these 
days. Here, for example, is a way 
of making beefsteak and kidney pie 
which gets the job done well and 
fast: 


Beefsteak And Kidney Pie 


1 pound chuck steak, cubed 
1 pound pork kidneys 

2 tablespoons flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon ginger 

% teaspoon cinnamon 

2 tablespoons fat 

¥% teaspoon dry mustard 


2 onions chopped 
2 cups water 
Plain pastry 


“Have the steak cubed. Clean, 
wash and slice the kidneys. The 
small pork kidneys are much cheaper 
and just. as good as beef kidneys. Mix 
together the flour, salt, ginger, cin- 
namon, steak and kidneys. Stir un- 
til the meat is well coated. Heat the 
fat; sear the meat. Add the mus- 
tard, onions and water. Cover and 
simmer till tender (about an hour). 
Pour into an oiled 1% quart casser- 
ole. Make half the recipe for plain 
pastry. Moisten the edge of the bak- 
ing dish; cover the meat with the 
pastry, fluting on the outside edge. 
Bake in a hot oven for forty minutes. 
Serves 6.” 


As well as many other excellent 
recipes you get a combination of 
things in this book which no other [ 
have read gives. For example, how to 
make tea and coffee for a hundred 
people, large amounts for. sand- 
wiches, and at the end a fine set of 
tables of weights and measures and 
equivalents and substitutes. There 
are two chapters on canning and 
preserving—omitted from so many 
books—which tell all you need to 
know to fill your shelves. If you have 
done yourself a little too well over 
Christmas and New Year and want 
to cut a few inches off the waistline 
there is a thinning diet that will do 
the job for you in ten days. 

Altogether this is a book you can't 
afford to be without. 











LLOWING your youngster 
to dabble in the kitchen 
while you’re cooking—to play 
at dusting or sweeping or bed- 
making — is often more of a 
hindrance than a help. Yet this 
participation in household acti- 
vities makes an important 
contribution to the child’s 
advancement. For it not only 
fosters a feeling that the child 
is needed and loved, but it 
helps him develop skills and 
creates a growing sense of 
responsibility. 


LET YOUR CHILD HELP 
WITH HOUSEHOLD TASKS 





By Meredith Moulton Redhead, Ph. B. 
Baby Food Counselor of Heinz Home Institute 


Proper feeding contributes to 
a child’s happiness. Be sure your 
youngster gets foods that are 
nourishing as well as delicious. 
Heinz Strained Foods answer 
both requirements. Their 
quality is controlled from 


kitchen to consumer—to give 
baby the dest. 








Notice the difference 
in flavour, colour and 
texture of — 
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Any Questions? Two Hundred of 


the same page, the name of another 
man, a stranger to him, also from 
Lancashire. He called out to ask if 
“the bloke” was still in the room, 
found he was and spent the rest of 
his between-trains period talking of 
“home”, There are all types of ap- 
preciative thank-you’s in the book— 
scholarly, illiterate and poetic. 
“So here’s my thanks to Landseair 
in the Toronto station; 
“To those smiling young ladies in the 
booth ‘Information’.” 
enthused a youthful poet (?) from 
Texas. 


Matrons and business girls served 
at the Landseair Club—all volun- 
teers. The first shift, mostly busi- 
ness girls, went on duty at 7 a.m., 
prior to their day’s work in the of- 
fice, and the last shift finished when 
the last question had been answered, 
the last uniformed customer served. 
The shifts were made up of six to 
eight workers with a few “floaters” 
who met every train. Books were 
compiled for the workers with an- 
swers to every conceivable question a 
stranger in the city might want to 
know and in the books also were long 
lists of hotels and boarding houses. 
Never once was there a failure in 
procuring a room for the servicemen 
and women but there were some 
mighty “near defeats,” as Toronto’s 
housing situation became more and 
more acute. There was another list, 


tabbed “free hospitality”, which com- 
prised names of Toronto hostesses 
who were prepared to entertain the 
uniformed strangers in our midst. 
Almost every one of the 200 work- 
ers have at least one story to tell, 
one strange experience to recount. 
One man asked Mrs. Napier Moore, 
on duty at the time, if she could lo- 
cate his army motorcycle which he 
had abandoned somewhere between 
Trenton and Toronto. Enroute he 
had met a friend with a car, left his 
cycle and rode up in the car. Now, 
he couldn’t remember the name of 
the town in which he left his ma- 
chine. All he could recall about the 
town was that it had weigh scales 
near the station. Mrs. Moore phoned 
the Motor League; found out there 
are three towns between here and 
Trenton that have weigh scales; con- 
tacted the Bell Telephone Company 


which in turn contacted the three 
towns and the motorcycle was found. 

One early morning the Landseair 
supervisor, Mrs. J. R. Mason, was 
contacted by several members of her 
group. Ejighty-nine British ratings 
had just arrived in the clubroom. 
They had no money and twelve hours 
of free time ahead in Toronto, before 
rejoining their ship. What to do with 
them? Mrs. Mason arranged for 
meals at the various canteens and 
film houses in the city presented free 
passes to the sailors. Their free time 
was adequately filled in Toronto and 
they left—cheering. 

There are many such stories in the 
Landseair annals—stories of the 
brotherhood of man with its kindli- 
ness, generosity and spirit of good- 
will. “Information Please?” was a 
job well and faithfully done by the 
Landseair ladies. 
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‘ing and ~’* Kieran and guests may know 

so many most of the answers to that weekly 

need to | “Information Please” quiz but oc- 

you have | casionally even they have to give 

well over | away an Encyclopedia-cum-war bond. 

nd want Here in Toronto there’s a group of 

waistline | 200 women who were never stumped 

‘t will do iby “Information Please?” They gave 
' all the answers. They never had to 
Ssay, “I don’t know.” 

you cant i For three years these women con- 
‘ducted the Landseair “Information 
Please?” booth in the Toronto Un- 
‘ion station. For three years they 
‘answered questions, posed to them 


‘by the men of Canada’s Army, Navy 
sand Airforce — questions ranging 
‘from how to heat a baby’s bottle to 
‘how to take a bit of steel out of an 
‘eye. Mostly the questions revolved 
‘around where to find a place to lay 
‘7a weary head. what to see and what 
4%o do while in Toronto. Landseair 
vorkers have had an answer every 
time. They showed the harassed 
father, who was taking his mother- 
ess baby to Vancouver, how he could 
theat a bottle in the station Coffee 
Bhop. They found a Navy doctor to 
perate on the soldier’s eye. Rooms, 
Bcores each day, were found for the 
ransient servicemen and their fam- 
ies and as for what to see, what 
do, the answer was forthcoming 
r every taste. 
But now, the Landseair war effort 
finished. All the answers have 
en given to “Information Please?” 
ike other volunteer organizations 
roughout Canada, the Landseair 
ub has added “finis’” to its work, 
of January 9. 


a 
Land, Sea And Air 


*It was back in 1943 that Lady 
Kemp, Chairman of the Citizens 
Committee for Troops in Training, 
first thought up this “Information 
Please?” contribution to the armed 
farces.. Thousands of servicemen 
were pouring into Toronto, enroute 
east and west, and some sort of in- 
formation booth with liaison officers 
was needed at the station, Lady 
Kemp told her fellow workers. No 
sooner said than done. The project 
was handed over to the Landseair 
Club, which was made up of a group 
of Toronto matrons (former mem- 
bers of the St. Dunstan’s Chapter, 
I.O.D.E.) and headed by Mrs. Wal- 
lace Barrett. But it was Mrs. J. R. 
Mason who organized and supervised 
the whole project, ably abetted by 
her assistant supervisor, Mrs. F. 
f Erichsen Brown. Mrs. J. P. Owens 
, invented the club’s name, Landseair 
—‘*for those on land and sea and 
P= in the air.” 

» After numerous vicissitudes, not 
excluding lukewarm encouragement 
from station and railway officials, 
the project got under way. 

First, permission was sought from 
Dan Golenpaul, producer of the fam- 
ous “Information Please?” radio 
show, to use the title of his program. 
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ibutes to Both permission and blessings were 
sure your promptly given and sponsors of the 
that are show, at that time the Heinz Com- 
delicious. pamy, added further blessings in the 
5 answer form of a cheque for $1,700 which 
Wheels was speedily utilized to furnish a 
je room in the station. In the centre 
ed from of the station’s main rotunda, a booth 
—to give was opened where questions could 


be asked and answered while the 
aforementioned room, at the east 
end of the vast lobby, was luxuriously 
furmished. There were red leather 
chairs and chesterfields, a radio-rec- 
# player, writing desks, pictures 
olorcraft reproductions by fam- 
Canadian artists) and a quiet, 
® bunkhouse with four blanketed 
ms for weary between-train trav- 
The Landseair “Information 
se?” project was launched. 
#mousands of young men and wo- 
rom all parts of the world have 
ght their problems and cares, 
ions and weariness to that lit- 
bom which was manned day and 
by 200 volunteer workers. In 
est book there are 25,500 names 
lany, many times that number 
FS too tired or too hurried to sign 
Pook. There was one young 
wr from Lancashire who signed 
DOK and happened to notice, on 
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with the aid of 
ESTROGENIC HORMONE CREAM 


Such a glorious feeling, 
this high-hearted disregard for time. This 
new-found assurance, born when you discover 


the amazing Helena Rubinstein 


Cream. This ingenious 


preparation contains natural estrogenic 


equivalent of a substance 


abundant in youth but, unfortunately. 
decreasing with the years. The skin absorbs 


them to help retard the appearance of aging. 


ESTROGENIC HORMONE CREAM, 30-day supply, 4.50 
HERBAL CLEANSING CREAM to 
lubricate, soften, cleanse your skin. 4.00, 1.25 


EXTRAIT to soothe and refresh 
your complexion. Wonderful, too, 


for eye compresses. 2.25, 1.25 


TOWN & COUNTRY MAKE-UP FILM for a 


glamorous, lasting, dewy-fresh make-up. 


2.00, 1.25 


And for beautiful hands, 
HAND LOTION after every 


washing and before going out. 1:: 


dona be ubinatein. 
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Three Musketeers of the Pen in 
New York of the Nineties 


By VICTOR LAURISTON 


HE recent visit to Toronto of 
Arthur Stringer for the produc- 
tion of his play by the Civic Theatre 
Association, and his appointment to 
deliver a course of lectures on Crea 
tive Writing at the University of We- 
stern Ontario, are a reminder that 
since the death early this year of Ar- 
thur Emerson McFarlane he is the 
sole survivor of the famous “Three 
Musketeers of the Pen” whose experi- 
ences in a New York attic around the 
beginning of the present century 
have made them legendary figures to 
a later generation of aspiring writers 

All three were Canadian. Arthur 
Emerson McFarlane was a native of 
Islington, near Toronto. Harvey Jo- 
seph O’Higgins was born in London 
Ont. Arthur John Arbuthnot Stringei 
first saw the light of day in Chatham, 
Ont. 

Stringer, the last survivor, was by 
a slight margin the oldest of the 
three. All three were Toronto Uni- 
versity men, though Stringer also 
spent a year at Oxford. 

Because of his seniority, and his 
longer experience in New York, 
where he had spent several years on 
the staff of the American Press As- 
sociation—‘the biggest syndicate in 
the world’—Stringer was probably 
the leader in the venture. His book 
of sketches of boy life, “The Loom of 
Destiny”, published in 1899, had won 
him enough prestige to encourage a 
free-lancing venture. McFarlane and 
O’Higgins, on their part, apparently 
felt they had nothing to lose 

The trio installed themselves in 
the attic of a ruinous old brownstone 
mansion at 140 Fifth Avenue, and 
set themselves assiduously to win 
fame and fortune 

Like most beginners in New York, 
they wrote anything and everything 
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It was in the days when Saturday 
specials for the big New York dailies 

the Sun, the Post and the Commer- 
cial Advertiser—commanded a space 
rate of $5 a column, or less. Now and 
then, though not quite so often, a bit 
of verse could be placed at twenty- 
five cents a line. New York, even in 
those days, was full of themes which 
could be made intriguing to jaded 
readers by the pen of genius. The 
three musketeers were alert for hints, 
and assiduous in digging up mater- 
ial. 

As opportunity offered, and time 
could be spared from more saleable 
material, all three young men tried 
their hand at magazine fiction and 
verse a bit above the pot-boiler ca- 
tegory. Mostly, such ventures brought 
rejection slips. 

I fancy it was O’Higgins suggested 
the bright idea of turning the rejee- 
tion slips to good use. Flour paste was 
cheap, printed regrets from editors 
were plentiful, and in no great time 
the walls of the attic were papered 
with printed come-backs. The adven- 
turers jocularly referred to their 
studio as “The Chamber of a Thou- 
sand Sorrows.” From that it was an 
easy step to glorying in their ever- 
widening collection. So much so, that 
they sent stories and poems far afield 
to add new items. It is even said that, 
hearing of a newly-launched English 
periodical in Shanghai, they promptly 
despatched an MS to the Far East. 


S A RULE poverty dwelt with the 
- three adventurers in the attic. 
Even though the two-cent postage 
vate was still in vogue, financing their 
largely futile siege of the magazines 
cost quite a bit of money. 

The three had, in the first instance, 
got hold of a supply of U.S. Army 
cots, relics of the then-recent Span- 
ish-American war, whose great ad- 
vantage was that they could be 
bought cheap. Stringer and McFar- 
lane had enough Scotch in their 
make-up to regard oatmeal porridge 
as edible, and it eked out many a 
meal besides the frugal breakfast. 
Another stand-by was known collo- 
quially as ‘‘tomato slush” and seems 
to have consisted of a foundation of 
tomatoes with the addition of any- 
thing else that came handy and was 
not too incompatible. 

When winter arrived, heating be- 
came a bit of a problem. As an alter- 
native to a stove, which would gobble 
high priced coal, they explored, to 
uncover--and re-open—a_ bricked-up 
fire-place, a relic of the days when 
the now ruinous mansion had housed 
some scion of New York’s aristocracy. 

As for fuei-—according to cherished 
tradition, the skylight gave access 
to a flat roof, surmounted by another 
relic, a vast wooden water tank also 
dating back to prehistoric days. Stave 
by stave, the three adventurers in the 
course of the winter converted the 
tank into fireplace fuel. 

Till spring came, and with it the 
landlord, accompanied by another 
man. The two went up to the roof, 
and came down, manifestly puzzled, 
and speculating audibly as to what 
had become of a wooden water tank 
which the stranger had just purchas- 
ed and of which the landlord couldn’t 
find the slightest trace. 

As for the three adventurers, their 
attitude was one of utter bewilder- 
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ment and complete and perfect inno- 
cence. 

In spite of this and other exped- 
ients in the way of thrift, the trio 
were intermittently hard-up. But 
they had one unfailing asset when 
they scraped the bottom of the com- 
munal treasury. It was McFarlane’s 
dress suit. 

The dress suit had been purchased 
by McFarlane, but it was the property 
of all three, whenever they found it 
necessary to move in the sort of so- 
ciety which demanded such garb. And 
in direr emergencies they simply 
took it to the nearest pawn-broker 

or the most generous one within 
easy distance—and hocked it till 
Stringer could write a Saturday spe- 
cial on the goats of Harlem or O’Hig- 
gins produce something cashable on 
the beer-halls of the Bowery. 

On this occasion, the pawnbroker 
hemmed and hawed. He explained, 
volubly, why it was heart-breakingly 
impossible to allow more than $4.75 
on a somewhat frayed dress suit. 

“Never mind!” said McFarlane; 
and hustled back to the attic to write 
a two-column article on pawn shops 
which restored the adventurers once 
more to a state of momentary af- 
fluence. 

In time the attic became the re- 
cognized gathering place for fellow- 
writers, mostly Canadian, who called 
to say hello, lingered to chat, and 
let drop ideas whose commercial 
value they themselves failed to re- 
cognize. Bliss Carman was a frequent 
visitor. So was Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Richard Le Gallienne, James Shot- 
well, and numerous other young writ- 
ers of that distant era frequently 
foregathered. 

Then and there appears to have 
sprung up the first and last differ- 
ence between the three musketeers 
of the pen. McFarlane, less keenly 
eager, does not seem to have been 
concerned: but Stringer and O’Hig- 
gins were both avid for ideas. But 
how were they to divide them—for it 
was out of the question for both to 
write on the same theme? 

They solved the problem by estab- 
lishing spheres of influence. The 
floor was divided by a chalk line. If 
the visitor sat on one side, O'Higgins 
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was unchallenged owner of such 
pearls of wisdom as he let drop. If 
on the other side, the loot fell to 
Stringer. 

If there were spells when the lard- 
er was lean, it overflowed when the 
luck was good. In their quest for ma- 
terial, the three had also acquired 
an amazing first-hand knowledge of 
places where foodstuffs could be 
bought at bargain prices when they 
grew a little off color. Such items as 
over-ripe Camembert garnished the 
usually frugal table in their affluent 
moments. There was at least one 
occasion when they invested money 
in a very pronounced Limburger. 

Among fellow Canadians who did 


+ not visit them was, another denizen 


' of the same building. Ernest Thomp- 
’ son Seton the naturalist dwelt on the 
' ground floor of the same building. 
) This gave him the use of the diminu- 
| tive back yard for mounting his speci- 
> mens. In a sweltering New York sum- 
* mer, the odor that ascended to the 
» back windows of the attic can better 
‘be imagined than described. 
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A quick trick to make all the 
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best... gives vegetables 
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A polite note to the naturalist pro- 
duced no results. 

A stern demand was equally fruit- 
less. 

The three adventurers were temp- 
orarily baffled. It was too hot to 
close the windows. Yet if they were 
left open— 

At this juncture Stringer, in his 
search for exotic foods, chanced upon 
a sample of Limburger at a delicates- 
sen. It was far gone; in fact, ready 
to totter to its long home. 

“Tll take it,’ declared 
lance, joyously. 

“But,” protested the delicatessen 
man, “it isn’t safe to eat. I was just 
going to throw it away.” 

He yielded to Stringer’s insistence. 
Shortly after a pole was thrust from 
the attic window over the back yard. 
Attached to the pole was a length of 
stout twine. Attached to the further 
end of the twine was a sizeable frag- 
ment of Limburger. 

Eventually, the naturalist emerged 
into his postage stamp back yard. He 
sniffed an odor that did not belong. 
It descended overpoweringly, engulf- 
ing all the other varied smells that 
erstwhile had risen to high heaven. 
The naturalist peered this way and 
that, puzzled, shook his head, beat a 
hasty retreat. 

Eventually, the siege of the maga- 
zines paid dividends. Out of that attic 
emerged Stringer’s first novel, “The 
Silver Poppy,” leading, indirectly, to 


the free 


his marriage to Jobyna Howland, and 
his translation to different surround- 


I'll Hang On To My Bonds 
Until -- Well, Here It Is 


By MURRAY ADASKIN 


I ALWAYS enjoy playing pieces re- 
quested by guests in the dining 
room, and even go further, by playing 
their favorite tune before they ask 
for it. This simple gesture pays 
dividends in many ways; I satisfy 
the management, delight the cus- 
tomers, and occasionally an enthus- 
iastic guest offers me financial advice, 
either in the form of a stock market 
tip, or by suggesting that I stay away 
from the damn market entirely. Be- 
ing a musician, and therefore com- 
pletely devoid of any business ability, 
I naturally appreciate such wise and 
wonderful advice, and (thinking of 
Churchill, bless his heart) I ask my- 
self, why do I deserve so much for so 
little? 

However, the other day I was given 
a financial tip which I consider so 
good, that I simply must share it 
with everyone. I encountered one of 
my financial-wizard friends, and he 
said; 

“I suppose you’ve been investing 
your money in Victory Bonds?” 

“Oh yes, it’s the least I could do 
to help out a bit.” 

“Well” he said, “hang on to them!” 

“But now that the war is over”, I 
said cheerfully, “I’m cashing in on 
them to buy a few items my wife 


has had her eye on for years.” 

He looked at me as if I-really was 
crazy, and said. “If you do that, 
you'll be making the greatest finan- 
cial mistake of your life.” 

I was stunned! 

“Why,” with a tremble in my voice, 
“What makes you say that?” 

He glanced over each shoulder to 
make sure we were alone, and with 
a confidential and knowing look said, 
“I’m going to let you in on some- 
thing really big.” 

I was overcome by a wave of emo- 
tion, and again thought, ‘So much 
—for so little.’ He began with a 
quiet pulse in his voice, “Our scien- 
tists are just beginning to get to- 
gether with the manufacturers for 
the creation of such wonders for the 
post-war world, that the present will 
seem shabby in comparison, and only 
a fool will spend his hard-earned 
savings on things that are to become 
old-fashioned practically over-night.” 

And with a calmer voice he added, 
“Take a tip from me, son, we’ll soon 
be living in a fairy-land of post-war 
wonders!” 

I thanked him warmly, and said I 
would certainly take his tip, and 
after we parted I began to think 
what a fool I’d be if I squandered my 


bonds on things I would soon despise 
and be ashamed to own. 

The vision my friend conjured up 
for me developed freely in my imag- 
ination. Though not mechanically- 
minded, I do love gadgets, especially 
when all you have to do is to press a 
button and something splendid hap- 
pens! Why, even in the kitchen, a 
humdrum day will become full of 
excitement and adventure, with only 
a few levers to pull, or perhaps press 
a button or two, and the day’s work 
is magically done! Surely that’s 
worth waiting for. abe oe 

Well, in any case, I’m taking my 
friend’s tip, and hanging on to my 
bonds until my most cherished wish 
appears on the market, which I must 
confess is an electrical refrigerator, 
containing an automatic dish-washer, 
a fine radio, and a ticker machine 
giving me the latest stock market 
quotations! And then, on a hot 
summer day, I can think of nothing 
finer than to place the refrigerator 
on its back, with my wife snugly 
ensconced in it and myself at the 
wheel and with a HI-HO, AWAY WE 
GO, drive into the country and really 
enjoy our picnic with a fresh lunch, 
home-made ice cream and ice cold 
Coca-Cola. 
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STILL AN ARTIST 


N ISS Frances L. Meikleham 
1VE of Vineyard Haven was one of 
Cape Cod’s foremost artists until re- 
cently when she gave up painting 
to become a professional cook. 
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ings. O’Higgins specialized in New 
York fire fighters in “The Smoke ° 
Eaters”; and, in 1901, married Anna 
Williams, a Toronto girl, who was in 
some respects the original of the 
heroine of his novel, “Don O’Dreams”. 
McFarlane’s wife, Margaret Hunter. 
was also a Toronto girl, and an occa- 
sional collaborator with him. All 
three emerged from the Fifth Avenue 
attic to a substantial measure of 
fame. 





On Reading Five 
Certain Poets 


ORDS, words, words! 
Long words, short words, 

fat words, lean words, 

single words, double words, 

with not: a moment’s silence in 
between 

to give them meaning! 


I cannot but wonder. . 

Did they come into the world as 
infants—these five poets— 

wet, angry, inarticulate infants, like 

the rest of us? 

did they just appear from No- 

where, one morning, 

their little pink fists cramful of 
letters and syllables? 


Or 


Was this one ever a small boy 

hunting rabbits on Saturdays; 

huddling with the other boys behind 
the old church-shed 

in the frosty twilights, trading the 
facts of life? 

Was this one a girl, 

brooding over the manner of love; 

walking the drenched streets in the 
windy darkness, 

caught in a net of mingled rapture 
and pain? 

Or did they simply cast aside colons 
and commas, 

question-marks, dashes, 

warmth and color, 

sense and meaning, 

and step out into the noon-day, full- 
grown poets? 


Have they been living on this very 
planet, these years? 

Hatred, loud and weaving a broad 
red banner; 

love, like someone to cling to 
waking from a bad dream; 

terror, and sacrifice; 

pity, and bitter injustice; 

and men _ going’ reasonably 
conventionally mad 

because they cannot 
need... 


on 


for Northern lights 
or Southern nights 


and 


name. their 


from EATON'S 


I cannot but wonder. . . 

If they came into this 
others do, 

and grew, and learned, 

and stumbled, and gloried, 

and dreamed, and despaired, 

how can they manage to make it 
sound so alien? 


world as 
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Three Musketeers 


of the Pen in 


New York of the Nineties 


By VICTOR LAURISTON 


HE recent visit to Toronto of 
Arthur Stringer for the produc- 
tion of his play by the Civic Theatre 
Association, and his appointment to 
deliver a course of lectures on Crea. 
tive Writing at the University of We- 
stern Ontario, are a reminder that 
since the death early this year of Ar- 
thur Emerson McFarlane he is the 
sole survivor of the famous “Three 
Musketeers of the Pen” whose experi- 
ences in a New York attic around the 
beginning of the present century 
have made them legendary figures to 
a later generation of aspiring writers. 
All three were Canadian. Arthur 
Emerson McFarlane was a native of 
Islington, near Toronto. Harvey Jo- 
seph O’Higgins was born in London 
Ont. Arthur John Arbuthnot Stringei 
first saw the light of day in Chatham, 
Ont. 
Stringer, 


the last survivor, was by 


a slight margin the oldest of the 
three. All three were Toronto Uni- 
versity men, though Stringer also 
spent a year at Oxford. 

Because of his seniority, and his 
longer experience in New York, 


where he had spent several years on 
the staff of the American Press As- 
sociation—‘‘the biggest syndicate in 
the world’—Stringer was probably 
the leader in the venture. His book 
of sketches of boy life, “The Loom of 
Destiny”, published in 1899, had won 
him enough prestige to encourage a 
free-lancing venture. McFarlane and 
O’Higgins, on their part, apparently 
felt they had nothing to loss 

The trio installed themselves in 
the attic of a ruinous old brownstone 
mansion at 140 Fifth Avenue, and 
set themselves assiduously to win 
fame and fortune 


Like most beginners in New York, 
they wrote anything and everything. 
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It was in the days when Saturday 
specials for the big New York dailies 

the Sun, the Post and the Commer- 
—commanded a space 
rate of $5 a column, or less. Now and 
then, though not quite so often, a bit 
of verse could be placed at twenty- 
five cents a line. New York, even in 
those days, was full of themes which 
could be made intriguing to jaded 
readers by the pen of genius. The 
three musketeers were alert for hints, 


and assiduous in digging up mater- 


ial. 

As opportunity offered, and time 
could be spared from more saleable 
all three young men tried 
their hand at magazine fiction and 
verse a bit above the pot-boiler ca- 
tegory. Mostly, such ventures brought 
rejection slips. 

I fancy it was O’Higgins suggested 
the bright idea of turning the rejee- 
tion slips to good use. Flour paste was 
printed regrets from editors 
were plentiful, and in no great time 
the walls of the attic were papered 
with printed come-backs. The adven- 
turers jocularly referred to their 
studio as “The Chamber of a Thou- 
sand Sorrows.” From that it was an 
step to glorying in their ever- 
widening collection. So much so, that 
they sent stories and poems far afield 
to add new items. It is even said that, 
hearing of a newly-launched English 
periodical in Shanghai, they promptly 
despatched an MS to the Far East. 


S A RULE poverty dwelt with the 
- three adventurers in the attic. 
Even though the two-cent postage 
rate was still in vogue, financing their 
largely futile siege of the magazines 
cost quite a bit of money. 

The three had, in the first instance, 
got hold of a supply of U.S. Army 
cots, relics of the then-recent Span- 
ish-American war, whose great ad- 
vantage was that they could be 
bought cheap. Stringer and McFar- 
lane had enough Scotch in their 
make-up to regard oatmeal porridge 
as edible, and it eked out many a 
meal besides the frugal breakfast. 
Another stand-by was known collo- 
quially as “tomato slush” and seems 
to have consisted of a foundation of 
tomatoes with the addition of any- 
thing else that came handy and was 
not too incompatible. 

When winter arrived, heating be- 
came a bit of a problem. As an alter- 
native to a stove, which would gobble 


high priced coal, they explored, to 
uncover—-and re-open—a_ bricked-up 
fire-place, a relic of the days when 


the now ruinous mansion had housed 
some scion of New York’s aristocracy. 

As for fuel—according to cherished 
tradition, the skylight gave access 
to a flat roof, surmounted by another 
relic, a vast wooden water tank also 
dating back to prehistoric days. Stave 
by stave, the three adventurers in the 
course of the winter converted the 
tank into fireplace fuel. 

Till spring came, and with it the 
landlord, accompanied by another 
man. The two went up to the roof, 
and came down, manifestly puzzled, 
and speculating audibly as to what 
had become of a wooden water tank 
which the stranger had just purchas- 
ed and of which the landlord couldn’t 
find the slightest trace. 

As for the three adventurers, their 
attitude was one of utter bewilder- 
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ment and complete and perfect inno- 
cence. 

In spite of this and other exped- 
ients in the way of thrift, the trio 
were intermittently hard-up. But 
they had one unfailing asset when 
they scraped the bottom of the com- 
munal treasury. It was McFarlane’s 
dress suit. 

The dress suit had been purchased 
by McFarlane, but it was the property 
of all three, whenever they found it 
necessary to move in the sort of so- 
ciety which demanded such garb. And 
in direr emergencies they simply 
took it to the nearest pawn-broker 

or the most generous one within 
easy distance—and hocked it till 
Stringer could write a Saturday spe- 
cial on the goats of Harlem or O’Hig- 
gins produce something cashable on 
the beer-halls of the Bowery. 

On this occasion, the pawnbroker 
hemmed and hawed. He explained, 
volubly, why it was heart-breakingly 
impossible to allow more than $4.75 
on a somewhat frayed dress suit. 

“Never mind!” said McFarlane; 
and hustled back to the attic to write 
a two-column article on pawn shops 
which restored the adventurers once 
more to a state of momentary af- 
fluence. 

In time the attic became the re- 
cognized gathering place for fellow- 
writers, mostly Canadian, who called 
to say hello, lingered to chat, and 
let drop ideas whose commercial 
value they themselves failed to re- 
cognize. Bliss Carman was a frequent 
visitor. So was Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Richard Le Gallienne, James Shot- 
well, and numerous other young writ- 
ers of that distant era frequently 
foregathered. 

Then and there appears to have 
sprung up the first and last differ- 
ence between the three musketeers 
of the pen. McFarlane, less keenly 
eager, does not seem to have been 
concerned: but Stringer and O’Hig- 
gins were both avid for ideas. But 
how were they to divide them—for it 
was out of the question for both to 
write on the same theme? 

They solved the problem by estab- 
lishing spheres of influence. The 
floor was divided by a chalk line. If 
the visitor sat on one side, O'Higgins 
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was unchallenged owner of such 
pearls of wisdom as he let drop. If 
on the other side, the loot fell to 
Stringer. 

If there were spells when the lard- 
er was lean, it overflowed when the 
luck was good. In their quest for ma- 
terial, the three had also acquired 
an amazing first-hand knowledge of 
places where foodstuffs could be 
bought at bargain prices when they 
grew a little off color. Such items as 
over-ripe Camembert garnished the 
usually frugal table in their affluent 
moments. There was at least one 
occasion when they invested money 
in a very pronounced Limburger. 

Among fellow Canadians who did 
not visit them was, another denizen 
of the same building. Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton the naturalist dwelt on the 
ground floor of the same building. 
This gave him the use of the diminu- 
tive back yard for mounting his speci- 
mens. In a sweltering New York sum- 
mer, the odor that ascended to the 


> back windows of the attic can better 
tbe imagined than described. 
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A polite note to the naturalist pro- 
duced no results. 

A stern demand was equally fruit- 
less, 

The three adventurers were temp- 
orarily baffled. It was too hot to 
close the windows. Yet if they were 
left open— 

At this juncture Stringer, in his 
search for exotic foods, chanced upon 
a sample of Limburger at a delicates- 
sen. It was far gone; in fact, ready 
to totter to its long home. 


“Tll take it,” declared the free 
lance, joyously. 
“But,” protested the delicatessen 


man, “it isn’t safe to eat. I was just 
going to throw it away.” 

He yielded to Stringer’s insistence. 
Shortly after a pole was thrust from 
the attic window over the back yard. 
Attached to the pole was a length of 
stout twine. Attached to the further 
end of the twine was a sizeable frag- 
ment of Limburger. 

Eventually, the naturalist emerged 
into his postage stamp back yard. He 
sniffed an odor that did not belong. 
It descended overpoweringly, engulf- 
ing all the other varied smells that 
erstwhile had risen to high heaven. 
The naturalist peered this way and 
that, puzzled, shook his head, beat a 
hasty retreat. 


I'll Hang On To My Bonds 
Until -- Well, Here It Is 


By MURRAY ADASKIN 


ALWAYS enjoy playing pieces re- 

quested by guests in the dining 
room, and even go further, by playing 
their favorite tune before they ask 
for it. This simple gesture pays 
dividends in many ways; I satisfy 
the management, delight the cus- 
tomers, and occasionally an enthus- 
iastic guest offers me financial advice, 
either in the form of a stock market 
tip, or by suggesting that I stay away 
from the damn market entirely. Be- 
ing a musician, and therefore com- 
pletely devoid of any business ability, 
I naturally appreciate such wise and 
wonderful advice, and (thinking of 
Churchill, bless his heart) I ask my- 
self, why do I deserve so much for so 
little? 

However, the other day I was given 
a financial tip which I consider so 
good, that I simply must share it 
with everyone. I encountered one of 
my financial-wizard friends, and he 
said; 

“I suppose you’ve been investing 
your money in Victory Bonds?” 


has had her eye on for years.” 

He looked at me as if I-really was 
crazy, and said. “If you do that, 
you'll be making the greatest finan- 
cial mistake of your life.” 

I was stunned! 

“Why,” with a tremble in my voice, 
“What makes you say that?” 

He glanced over each shoulder to 
make sure we were alone, and with 
a confidential and knowing look said, 
“I’m going to let you in on some- 
thing really big.” 

I was overcome by a wave of emo- 
tion, and again thought, “So much 
—for so little.’ He began with a 
quiet pulse in his voice, “Our scien- 
tists are just beginning to get to- 
gether with the manufacturers for 
the creation of such wonders for the 
post-war world, that the present will 
seem shabby in comparison, and only 
a fool will spend his hard-earned 
savings on things that are to become 
old-fashioned practically over-night.” 

And with a calmer voice he added, 
“Take a tip from me, son, we’ll soon 


bonds on things I would soon despise 
and be ashamed to own. 

The vision my friend conjured up 
for me developed freely in my imag- 
ination. Though not mechanically- 
minded, I do love gadgets, especially 
when all you have to do is to press a 
button and something splendid hap- 
pens! Why, even in the kitchen, a 
humdrum day will become full of 
excitement and adventure, with only 
a few levers to pull, or perhaps press 
a button or two, and the day’s work 
is magically done! Surely that’s 
worth waiting for. Bx es woke: eam 

Well, in any case, I’m taking my 
friend’s tip, and hanging on to my 
bonds until my most cherished wish 
appears on the market, which I must 
confess is an electrical refrigerator, 
containing an automatic dish-washer, 
a fine radio, and a ticker machine 
giving me the latest stock market 
quotations! And then, on a _ hot 
summer day, I can think of nothing 
finer than to place the refrigerator 
on its back, with my wife snugly 
ensconced in 1t and myself at the 
wheel and with a HI-HO, AWAY WE 
GO, drive into the country and really 
enjoy our picnic with a fresh lunch, 
home-made ice cream and ice cold 
Coca-Cola. 

e e 
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STILL AN ARTIST 


ISS Frances L. Meikleham 
of Vineyard Haven was one of 
Cape Cod’s foremost artists until re- 
cently when she gave up painting 
to become a professional cook. 


Eventually, the siege of the maga- 
zines paid dividends. Out of that attic 
emerged Stringer’s first novel, “The 
Silver Poppy,” leading, indirectly, to 
his marriage to Jobyna Howland, and 
his translation to different surround- 
ings. O’Higgins specialized in New 
York fire fighters in “The Smoke ° 
Eaters”; and, in 1901, married Anna 
Williams, a Toronto girl, who was in 
some respects the original of the 
heroine of his novel, “Don O’Dreams’”’. 
McFarlane’s wife, Margaret Hunter. 
was also a Toronto girl, and an occa- 
sional collaborator with him. All 
three emerged from the Fifth Avenue 


attic to a substantial measure of 
fame. 


“Oh yes, it’s the least I could do 
to help out a bit.” 

“Well” he said, “hang on to them!” 

“But now that the war is over”, I 
said cheerfully, “I’m cashing in on 
them to buy a few items my wife 


be living in a fairy-land of post-war 
wonders!” \ 

I thanked him warmly, and said I ~* 
would certainly take his tip, and 
after we parted I began to think 
what a fool I’d be if I squandered my 





On Reading Five 
Certain Poets 


ORDS, words, words! 

Long words, short words, 
fat words, lean words, 
single words, double words, 
with not a moment’s silence 

between 


to give them meaning! 


in 


I cannot but wonder. . 

Did they come into the world as 
infants—these five poets— 

wet, angry, inarticulate infants, like 

the rest of us? 

did they just appear from No- 

where, one morning, 

their little pink fists cramful 
letters and syllables? 


Or 
of 


Was this one ever a small boy 

hunting rabbits on Saturdays; 

huddling with the other boys behind 
the old church-shed 

in the frosty twilights, trading the 
facts of life? 

Was this one a girl, 

brooding over the manner of love; 

walking the drenched streets in the 
windy darkness, 

caught in a net of mingled rapture 
and pain? 

Or did they simply cast aside colons 
and commas, 

question-marks, dashes, 

warmth and color, 

sense and meaning, 

and step out into the noon-day, full- 
grown poets? 


Have they been living on this very 
planet, these years? 

Hatred, loud and weaving a broad 
red banner; 

love, like someone to cling to 
waking from a bad dream; 

terror, and sacrifice; 

pity, and bitter injustice; 

and men_ going’ reasonably 
conventionally mad 

because they cannot 
need. 4... 


on 


for Northern lights 
or Southern nights 


and 


name. their 


from EATON'S 


I cannot but wonder... 

If they came into this 
others do, 

and grew, and learned, 

and stumbled, and gloried, 

and dreamed, and despaired, 

how can they manage to make it 
sound so alien? 
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Why British Exporters 
Are Not Pessimistic 


By GILBERT C. LAYTON 


Saturday Night’s Financial Correspondent in London 


British exporters do not minimize 
the difficulties ahead of them but 
neither do they share the econ- 
omists’ pessimistic view of the 
future. They see instead an 
expanding world market, a fair 
share of which a fast-reviving 
Britain, with her unrivalled ex- 
perience in the export trade, her 
skilled workmen and the pres- 
tige of her products, can confi- 
dently expect to supply. 

The certainty of competition 
holds no terrors for British mer- 
chants nor the conversion of a 
loan of $4,000,000,000 into many 
times that amount of exports. 
All they ask is freedom from 
hampering restrictions. 


London. 
7 JUDGE from the gloomy pre- 
dictions of what seems to be a 
majority of Britain’s expert econo- 
mists, there is little hope for the fu- 
ture. They largely agree that we 
cannot hope so to increase exports as 
to restore the pre-war standard of 
living and still meet the service on 


the Washington Loan. 

They point out that to achieve these 
twin ends exports would have to be 
brought up, not merely to Britain’s 
old share of the international market, 
but to the point where their partici- 
pation is expanded at the cost of 
other exporters. And they remain 
pessimistic even after taking account 
of the not-unimportant factor that 
Germany and Japan are well out of 
the trade running. 


Presumably, they were equally 
doleful before ever Lord Keynes 
crossed the Atlantic, but did not 


reckon the time opportune for the 
dissemination of their doubts. 

Well, the economists are not al- 
ways wrong, despite their uninspiring 
record, and in this matter they have 
the bare statistics on their side. 
Whether they are justified or not 
will depend, not upon any new in- 
terpretation of economic data, but 
upon the factories and mills and 
workshops, the labor that produces 
and the brains that direct, and the 
personalities that sell and explore. 

Economists have given up thinking 
back beyond 1918, for some occult 
reasons of their own. But it was 


long before that that Britain’s mer- 
chant adventurers crossed the seas to 
build up, nct indeed at anybody’s cost 
but for the awakening of new needs 
and their satisfaction, her great 
mercantile activities. Why should it 
be otherwise now? 

It is nonsense to talk of increasing 
a share of the world’s market at an- 
other’s cost. Is the world’s need 


static? If we are faced with an in- 
escapable contractionist trend in 
world demand, then catastrophe 


waits in any case, Loan or no Loan, 
Bretton Woods or not. 

But if world requirements expand, 
and the apparatus is available to en- 
able its expression in terms of 
broadening commerce, Britain may 
hope, with her unrivalled experience 
and kncwledge of the exporting job, 
with the great skill of her workmen, 
the prestige of her merchants, the 
backing of her mercantile marine, 
the assistance of her immense in- 
visible exports of insurance, banking 
and the like, to get her just share. 
Since she is a lion, the share must be 
a lion’s share. 

After the drab words of the aca- 
demic explorers, the armchair mer- 
chants, it is good to get among the 
people who actually do the job. They 
do not minimize the difficulties. It is 
they, and not the economists, who are 
constantly pestering the Government 
for the grant of new freedoms to get 
the wheels turning. It is their re- 
presentatives who are going ahead to 
find out what the international mar- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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on to prosperity or ruin? 
siderable doubt as to the 
pessimism. 


ing 


r society going up or down, forward or backward, 

There seems to be con- 
answer. 
Admittedly the crime wave and the labor 
troubles and the trend to socialism and the inflation 
threat and the continuing heavy taxes and the hous- 
mess and, certainly not least, 


By P. M. RICHARDS 


lod 


And not a little with only 7 


the atom bomb 


For Prosperity, Cooperation 


the two world wars, about one-third of our national 
income was derived from foreign trade, comparing 
per cent of the U.S. national income. 
But, against this, we have a positive asset in the form 
of our vast unexploited northland with its illimitable 
resources of mine, forest and agriculture. 
confidently expect a vast flow of wealth from our 


We can 





menace, seem to suggest that we’re all headed for 
what Mr. Mantalini called the “demnition bow-wows.” 
3ut we’re entitled to question it. 

Much of our confusion, no doubt, is a direct and 
presumably temporary product of the war; we shall 
outlive it as we did the similar though less extreme 
situation that existed after World War 1. A lot more 


of our confusion results from mere weariness of 
spirit. War’s stimulus is gone. The party’s over and 
now there’s a big cleaning-up job to be done never 
in exhilarating prospect. But and this is the 
important point we ought to be clear on we in 


Canada have 


tne onl 


the means of setting our house to rights; 
neertainty is our willingness to go to work 


ind use them. 

The other day I read an advertisement by the 
Curtis Publishing Company. The main item was a 
balance sheet “America’s Balance Sheet” list- 
ng, as balance sheets do, the assets and liabilities 
igainst each other. The liabilitiies were the national 
debt rreatly increased by the war), unemployment, 
work stoppages, moral laxity and crime, social in- 
tolerances and fear all real enough, particularly the 
last one But the assets! How overwhelmingly 


rreater! 


Why Be Fearful? 


They included the greatest money accumulations in 
all history, the highest national income on record, 
continuously increasing production per man-hour of 
labor, greatest production record ever established, 
highest payrolls in history, the greatest demand for 
homes in history, an unprecedented demand for goods 
and services of all kinds, low inventories, the birth of 
new industries with their rich promises of new pro- 
ducts and new employment, national inventive genius, 
vast natural resources, an efficient and prosperous 
agriculture producing an abundance of food as well as 
raw materials for industry, the highest level of culture 
and education of any people, the first real progress 
toward world peace and unity. What a list! It makes 
the liabilities look silly, especially the chief one, the 
item “fear”. 

We Canadians can feel more than neighborly 
interest in this ‘America’s Balance Sheet”, since every 
item in it, asset and liability, would appear in a 
similar Canadian statement. It is true that we have 
a liability, or rather a contingent liability, that isn’t 
in the U.S. statement, namely our vulnerability in 
respect of foreign trade on the average, between 





northern empire in the coming years. And, as re- 
gards foreign trade, the fact that our enonomy is 
equipped to export on a much vaster scale, relatively, 
than that of the United States should not prove detri- 
mental in a period when almost the whole world 
stands in urgent need of goods, such as will be the 
situation over the next few years at least. 


Achievement 


Though we see so much confusion and uncertainty 
in international relations, there is also ground for 
cheer. As Whaley-Eaton of Washington pointed out 
last week, it is a remarkable achievement that within 
a few months of the end of the war, a financial 
system has been set up and accepted by the great 
trading nations that, if successful, will not only 
stabilize the exchanges but will also. provide recon- 
struction loans and permit the orderly rehabilitation 
of participating countries. This goes a long way to 
give Canada the needed basis for a large expansion of 
production, trade and employment. Today, as a re- 
sult of the war, we possess not only the plant to take 
care of such an expansion but also the skills required 
to produce many lines of goods (for instance, machine 
tools) that we did not make formerly. And Canada’s 
prestige abroad is at an all-time high. 

Canada has already provided for $750 millions of ex- 
port credits and will probably go a good deal further 
in this direction, notably in financial accommodation 
to Britain. Supplementing this, Canada will shortly 
enter upon important trade and tariff negotiations 
which, it is hoped, will open up new markets for 
Canadian products as well as expand existing ones. 
The situation seems to be that if Canada preserves her 
competitive position in the foreign trade field, she 
should do quite well in the next few years. 

But much, if not almost everything, depends on 
that ability to compete. If for any reason excessive 
taxes, strikes, labor’s wage exactions or managerial 
unprogressiveness —- Canada is unable to sell a suffic- 
ient volume of her products abroad, the result must be 
unemployment and depression at home. Our 
economy is too completely welded to foreign trade to 
make any other result possible. In such an event, 
government make-work schemes could be no more 
than a palliative, and a costly one at that. The great 
need today is cooperation by all groups of the economy 
for the maintenance of competitive efficiency. Given 
this, we should do well enough. 


British Cameramen Filmed 
Allied Victory in Burma 
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In this war motion picture cameramen lived with forward troops and 
shared dangers and extreme hardships in recording a new kind of living, 
breathing history. No. 9 Army Film and Photo Section, South East Asia 
Command, covered the advance of the 14th Army in its drive through 
Burma. The current film, “Burma Victory,” borrowed heavily from this 
official British documentary film record of the fighting, fever, mud and 
monsoon conditions endured by British troops who fought in Burma. 
This cameraman took to the river to film troops crossing near Weiktila. 
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Lieut.-Col. Derrick Knight (left) was Commandant of the British Film Unit. 
Cameramen like the chap below are filming events in Siam, Java, Malaya. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
ets want. Their research men who 
Bre uncovering new methods of fit- 
Hing production most economically to 
@emand. And they are not pessi- 
Tistic. 
> They see themselves, with a self- 
ae a never _ before ap- 
proached in the history of commerce, 
@s the spearhead of Britain’s attack 
m the great economic struggle which 
qs about to begin, and they welcome 
he introduction of the Queensbury 
fules laid down at Bretton Woods. 
hey see no magical impossibility in 
e conversion of a loan of four 
illion dollars into many times that 
The big export- 
g industries have their targets and 
eir programs, and they will achieve 
eir aim, if only they are freed 
rom the shackles of red tape and 
ntrol. 
The economist grows esld_ with 
orror as he surveys the prospects of 
tensified competition, but the Bri- 
fish exporter knows all about com- 
Betition. It holds no terrors for him. 
He is confident that he can place a 
British product superior in aptness, 
sign and quality to any foreign 
oduct at a competitive price. 
~ Already the overseas trade figures, 
covering from their slow start, are 
owing real vitality. 1946 will be a 
eat year for exports, a year of pro- 
ession away from the sacrifice of 
e war, and away from the irrele- 
nt diagnoses of the “cold hearts” 
Who are driven to simulated despair 
about the future of British exports. 
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NEWS OF THE MINES 








Canada’s Output of Minerals Is 
Down One Per Cent In 1945 


By JOHN M. GRANT 


Bye rips mineral production in 

1945 declined only about one per 
cent from 1944. Total production 
last year was valued at $479,587,911, 
according to a preliminary estimate 
issued by the Mining, Metallurgical 
and Chemical Branch of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Stastistics. This is 
a decrease of $6,231,203 from the pre- 
vious year when output was 
valued at $485,819,114. Taken by 
groups, the aggregate value of metals 
production decreased $9,000,000. Fuels 
were down nearly $2,000,000, but the 
industrial minerals, such as asbestos, 
gypsum, barytes, etc., increased $1,- 
000,000 and the structural metals 
group was up $4,000,000. 


In the metals group, gold produc- 
tion totalled over $102,000,000, a drop 
of approximately $10,000,000 when 
compared with the previous 12 
months. Copper and nickel were 
both lower in quantity and value; 
zine production decreased but the in- 
crease in the price received accounted 
for a greater value than in 1944. Lead 
production was greater in both quan- 
tity and value. Iron production, 
largely due to the inception of con- 
tinuous shipments by Steep Rock, was 
practically double that of the last 
comparable period. 

e 

As the report points out the year 
1945 witnessed a considerable change 
in the outlook for markets for the 
products of Canadian metal mines. 
At the beginning of the year, the war 
was at its height and every effort was 
being bent towards its rapid termina- 
tion. Mines producing base metals 
were in full swing, maximum output 
were being hampered only by a 
shcrtage of labor. With the cessation 
of hostilities in Europe in May, and 
in Japan in August, readjustments 
have become necessary. Production 
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RIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


OFFICE AND PLANT » SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 


Canadian Distributors: JOSEPH McDOWELL & CO. 


federation Life Building, Toronto, Ontario 


Sales and Service in all principal cities 


of some of the metals tapered off dur- 


ing the latter months of the year. 
e 


Dealing with gold production, the 
report indicates a continuation of the 


downward trend until August, but 
during the latter months of the year 
it remained fairly steady as a conse- 
quence of improvement in labor con- 
ditions. Prospecting throughout the 
year for gold properties was very ac- 
tive. From the Yellowknife area in 
Northwest Territories to the eastern 
part of the Quebec mining fields, 
prospecting and diamond drilling 
went on at an accelerated pace. As 
a result of this activity, many new 
properties should reach the produc- 
tion stage in the next two or three 
years. 


Among the fuels, coal production 
was about 300,000 tons less than in 


1944. Output in New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan and _ Alberta was 
higher, but Nova Scotia and British 


Columbia were down. Oil production 
was down about 1,500,000 barrels; of 


this, Alberta production dropped 
300,000 barrls and the Northwest 
Territories 870,000 barrels. Natural 


gas increased nearly 6,000,000 M cubic 


feet, the value being greater than 
last year by $1,400,000. Among the 
non-metallic minerals other’ than 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Treatise No. 13 of a series designed to enlighten Investors 
on the True Place of GOLD in our economic system. 
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700, 


Canada's Econony 





side. 


area should be manned by only 111% 


offers few parallel situations. 


natural resources are not fully 


outside markets. 


Hon. J. L. Ilsley, 


shows :— 


REVENUES 
ERCGING TAS icssiccdsisvenscts $1,620,475,000 
Bullion, coinage BS 8,732,000 
All other revenues ........ 1,071,494,000 





Estimated total Rev..... $2,700,701 ,000 
Estimated deficit .......... 2,659,421,000 


One outstanding item in the 
expected to provide a mere 8% 


to 5% billion! 


ledges of coal, or shivered, hungry, 


to rehearse arguments to show 


an asset that speeds up the velocity 


capital shall not clog 


POPULAT- 


century with income taxes abolished 


ounce and we were paying the mines $ 
how we need not wait for the world to raise the 
subsidize the mines at $50 an ounce for gold and be out of debt in a third of a 
and the 


If you are interested in becoming a recipient of this all important series of Thirteen letters relative to THE TRUE PLACE OF 


GOLD in our economic system, simply send us your name and address. There is no obligation. 


CANADA as she is— 
and as she might be 


The chart of Canada’s economy from the year 1871 to the end of 1944, as 
shown at the left of this article, records a situation of special significance to 
Canadians, particularly to those who boast of their country’s achievements. 
While the situation is unique yet its uniqueness is not altogether on the credit 
It is unique, for instance, that a population of 11% 
be carrying a debt of 15 billion; but it is also unique that such a debt should 
be in existence in a country where so much natural wealth is available to have 
made that debt’s amortization a much less burdensome affair. 


It is further unique that a country with Canada’s natural resources and 
million people while a similar area such 
as Brazil has reached 50 million and the United States 140 million. 
potential wealth is equal to if not greater than either of the other two. 
Part of the 
processed 
pay-rolls being spent on them in countries whose 
to see that we remain that way—just a source of raw supplies. 


Another part of the answer is that the entrencned wealth which processes 
those materials which are in direct competition with Canadian materials in 
other countries is quite active in preventing the C 
Witness the case of our oil and our coal. 


In the “‘Appendix to the Budget, 1944-45"’, 


appears a statement of Canada’s revenues and expenditures 
and an estimate of these items for the years 1943-44. 


above statement is that our 
million towards meeting expenditures of close 


Are we not like the cave men of prehistoric times who froze to death on 


in 


have supplied them with heat and light and cooked their 


Our series of letters has been pointed towards one 
parallel home to the man on the street. 
our readers have faithfully followed the series to date thus making it unnecessary 
that higher-priced 
inflation and that huge gold-backed currencies are not a danger but an asset— 
of money so that parasitic eddy-pools of 
the wheels of trade. 
ION the possibility of Canada being out of debt in 10 years if gold were $100 an 
50 an ounce. 


XN 


million people should 


Yet Canada’s 


History 
answer lies in the fact that our 
within our own borders, the big 


interests are quite concerned 


Canadian supplies from reaching 


pages 42 to 49, presented by the 


This estimate, condensed, 


EXPENDITURES 
War Expenditures ...... $4,624,5 
Interest on debt 
Cost of loan flotation.... 
All other expenditures 








81,000 
,285,000 








Estimated total Exp..... 360, 12 22,000 


bullion is only 


dark caves beside waterfalls that could 
meals ? 


goal—to bring this 
In presenting this solution we assume 
does not 


gold bring on 


In letter No. 12 we mentioned 
table shows 


We 


The following 


goid price. can, now, 


right of free enterprise preserved. 





Estimated Ounces held Currency issuable 
GOLD by Canada on rest of each 
output in after year’s gold 
ounces Paying 4 output on 4 to 
million ozs. 1 basis or $140 
yearly to in money for 
settle — ounce 


trade balances he ld 























500,000 1,500,000 $ 210, 000, 000 
,500,000 2,500,000 350,000,000 
7,500,000 3,500,000 490,000,000 
9,000,000 5,000,000 700,000,000 
10,500,000 6,500,000 910,000,000 
12,000,000 8,000,000 1,120,000,000 
13,500,000 9,500,000 1,330,000,006 
15,000,000 11,000,000 1,540,000,000 
16,500,000 12,500,000 1,750,000,000 
18,000,000 14,000,000 1,960,000,000 
20,000,000 16,000,000 2,240,000,000 
22,000,000 18,000,000 2,520,°°9,000 
24,000,000 20,000,000 2,800,000,000 
26,000,000 22,000,000 3,080,000,000 





$21,000,000,000 














Cash paid to Annual deficit 
gold mines at or 

$50 per ounce surplus 

for each year’s for each year’s 





output operations 
$ 275,000,000 | $ — 65,000,000 
325,000,000 | Plus 25,000,000 
375,000,000 | 115,000,000 
450,000,000 250,000,000 
525,000,000 385,000,000 
600,000,000 520,000,000 
675,000,000 655,000,000 
750,000,000 790,000,000 
825,000,000 925,000,000 
900,000,000 1,060,000,000 
1,000,000,000 1,240,000,000 
1,100,000,000 1,420,000,000 
1,200,000,000 1,600,000,000 
1,300,000,000 1,780,000,000 
$10,300,000,000 $10,700,000,000 
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Investment Brokers 


Telephone: WAverley 4706 


In this 14-year estimate it can be seen that Canada’s currency would be increased by $21 billion leaving the treasury with 
$10,700 million in new money (which did not come from somebody 
Canada’s gold output as reviewed in a previous letter the above estimate of rate 
it will be noted that the income tax could be dispensed with. 
BULLION WHICH, 
OUR REVENUE 


after paying 
of increase 
IS WHAT CAN BE 
IN THE 1943-44 BUDGET, WAS ASKED TO SUPPLY A MERE 8% 


If, however, the world price for gold should go to $100 per ounce, with 4 to 1 currency privileges, the above chart would 
show Ganada with her debt gone and a $49 billion surplus by 1960 with which to make this a debt-free, 
hospital-free country, the home of FREE ENTERPRISE and with no -isms on the horizon. 


K. V. GAMBLE & CO. 
TORONTO, Ont. 


the gold mines. In view of 
is not unreasonable. By 1959, 
DONE WITH THAT SAME 
MILLION DOLLARS TOWARDS 
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(No Personal Liability) @uarte 
DIVIDEND NO. 116 It is recommended that answers fo inquiries in this department nare | 
be read in conjunction with the Business and Market Forecast. 10 





Notice is hereby given that a dividend of ®riod 
fifty-five and one-half cents (55%c) per go 0 WV & @ Ee] ae a Ee T - at 
share in Canadian currency will be paid on Ae | 


C. T. Y., Millertown, Nfld.—A list while some of them have no dout; | 


March 1, 1946, to shareholders of record at - . z to \ 

the close of business February 1, 1946. such as you desire would undoubt- discounted future earnings to a larg %.. cor 
By Order of the Board. ; ; A wt ) edly be appreciated by many people, extent there are intangible factox gio y 
W. ©. Ee, myself included. However, lacking which makes such a_ suppositio: | : 


Treasurer. : @me is 
Dated at Toronto, January 4, 1946. C¢ re] R sa re) oy ATi © Ni knowledge of what the postwar mainly guesswork. The _ younge Wansv 


earnings of the gold producers even- golds holding ore positions warran ~ 
tually will be, you will understand ing increased production when th; | 


] a a C a8 R b T i e & the futility of endeavoring to name manpower situation becomes norm: ~ 











| Wayne's Deluxe stocks which have not yet discounted include KERR-ADDISON, SAN A). | 
the future peacetime profits. Most 'TONIO, MADSEN, MACLEO) | 
Mining Atlas of the gold producers have had earn- COCKSHUTT, MALARTIC GOL ®WALE 
£ niet Invited ings circumscribed during the war FIELDS, LAMAQUE GOLD, COCHE ™ bee! 
Looseleaf 9°/1 x 14/2 fits brief bag aqucied years owing to manpower difficulties NOUR WILLANS and E A S7fiigh le 
or filing cabinet. Black flexible and these can be expected to improve MALARTIC. been ré 
leatherette cover — gold stamped. gradually. Many of the gold mines P.S., Moncton, N.B.—DISTILLER pies 0! 


are in excellent shape and prepared CORP.-SEAGRAMS LTD., in a state rat 


30 kepaahat Maps $10 A. E. A MES a co. to increase production and profits as ment for the three months ende fife sitt 



































| soon as possible, but computation of Oct. 31, 1945 (first quarter of th @@n be 

Delivered Postpaid. No C.0.D.’s LIMITED future earnings would be difficult company’s current fiscal year), show @@ that 

Regular Revision Service will keep it due to such factors as labor, ma- higher net profit at $6,143,521, an ir ompaniz 
always up-to-date. (Optional) 4 maps per Business Edttallished 1889 terials, costs, taxes and the possible crease of $540,427 from the $5,603,09 BY the ° 
brear-ting —— ee eee atly a advance in the price of gold. The net earnings reported for the corre Sfpres | 
~ Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Victoria, New York, London, Eng. junior gold producers, of which there ponding period of 1944. Improveme: @& prov! 
| WAYNE MAP CO. are a number, with ore positions jus- in net is shown despite lower prof ald Ott, 
30 Wellington West, Toronto 1, Canada tifying increased output when econ- after all operating charges as incomsMPwing 











omic conditions become normal, are and excess profits taxes decreased :y@ars. 
the stocks in my opinion which hold $8,661,443 from $12,678,980 a year ag@mte shi 
the interesting speculative possibili- Profit after all operating charges flyin th 
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SALMITA NORTHWEST MINES LIMITED ° me 
(Mackay-Courageous Lake Area - Northwest Territories) Market Tests 30-Point Advance tal 





Cod be 
BY HARUSPEX emp ulat 
CHANNEL SAMPLES ASSAY AVERAGE $31.34 nth its dail ne Se sett] 
NE JO-YE: NEW YORK STOCK MARKET TREND: We 3€fjor ;s 
STRUCTURE INDICATES LARGE TONNAGE regard many stocks, following broad advance on the basis of high war gha@res - 
earnings, as in a distributive zone preparatory to cyclical, or substantial #4, n st 

intermediate, decline and would caution extreme selection in current 34% bed 


purchasing. ¢ 


e , . 
Send for summary of Dr. Banfield’s report and geological map INTERMEDIATE, OR SEVERAL-MONTH TREND of the market is yoy’! ?! 


to be classed as upward from the July/August low points of 160.91 on eh 3 
the Dow-Jones industrial average, 51.48 on the rail average. For "4% $7 
CORNELL ba COMPANY, 73 ADELAIDE ST. W., TORONTO 1, CANADA detailed discussion of technical position, see remarks below. aes 


For the past nine or ten weeks the stock market, as reflected by the duded $ 
Dow-Jones industrial average, has fluctuated in a sidewise range, the $ 
extreme limits of which have been about 10 points. This movement he exce: 
follows a 30-point advance of the preceding 15 weeks. Such an ad- o $13.3 
vance called for at least a testing of the market’s technical position and hares o 
the horizontal range that subsequently has been witnessed reflects this if $25 p: 
testing. is 




















In the course of the current movement, one of two developments he peric 
should ensue. Either the market (1) should react sufficiently to fully €eond | 
Pa er Stocks correct the preceding 30-point upswing or (2) it will emerge from the ind afte 

Pp present trading range on the upside with further advance over the one | 
or more months following. Course one would call for decline at least "®Fange 


Abitibi Brown Company Consolidated Paper to the 181 level. Course two would designate the current sidewis« 
‘ ° action as merely a consolidation movement, with the result that sucl 
Minnesota & Ontario Fraser further advance as was witnessed would have to be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the upswing from the 160 level of last July. News de 
Latest information about these companies con- velopments over the weeks immediately ahead may easily determine 

tained in our bulletin—available on request. which of the two developments are witnessed. 
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Montreal and Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
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Suggestions for Investment of January Funds 


We offer, as principals:— 
































Approximate 
Rate Maturity Price Yield 
Dominion of CanaGs ..i..eces covews 3% 1960 10214 2.75% 
0 . . ‘, F O7 val ‘ 

D minion of ( anada eb bexntas deus 3% 1966 102 2.84% DAILY AVERAGE STOCK MARKET TRANSACTIONS 
Nova Scotia, Province of............ 3% 1958 100% 2.95% 

British Columbia, Province of........ 3% 1960 100 3.00% 956,000 1,062,000 |1,411,000 1,751,000 41,672,000 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co....... 314% 1970 102 3.38% 

Ores LO Bhi ee5 ieee 63nd saees 4% 1963 100 4.00% 


Goderich Elevator & Transit Co. Ltd... Common Stock 164% 4.55% 


Bond prices are ‘‘and accrued interest.” 
All prices are subject to confirmation by us. Bu rns Bros. & Compa ny 


Details of these issues and their callable 
features will be furnished on request. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
| Mp.anp Securities 
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F 9415 amounted to $14,804,964, as 
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gainst $18,282,074 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1944. Net earnings for 
Quarter are equivalent to $3.41 a 
hare on common, as compared with 
210 a share in the corresponding 
riod of 1944. 


advise as to the possibilities of a 
prospect, where only diamond drill- 
ing has been done so far, as com- 
pared with those of a mine which 
has been in profitable production for 
live years and plans expansion as 
soon as conditions permit, hence, you 





ent workings cover only about one- 
third of the potential ore-bearing 
section of the property. The im- 
proving labor situation is expected 
shortly to permit getting the mill 
back to the rated capacity of 180 tons 





Canadian Government, 


Municipal and Corporation Bonds 


and it is hoped to increase this to 
t BL. H. B., New Westminster, B.C. ___ realize you will have to make your 300-350 tons by next summer. No 

no ou As to w hether or not the switch you own decision. COUCHENOUR WIL- falling off in grade is anticipated at 
- ; large . - considering would eventually pro- LANS has produced some $5, 000,000 the higher rate. Operations this 
ec ¥ le you Bakiie Pree peony sngevic in- ms 9 three levels down to 375 feet year are showing a loss owing to the In matters relating to investment or 
| 1 @me is s to state is and it is estimated two or three times heavy development program. A new iti istributi 

younge j mnanswerable. You are asking me to’ as much ore still remains. The pres- high grade orebody has been indi- the Underwriting and a 
s oo cated below the north workings on of securities, the facilities of our 
when thi Th tt the 475-foot level and this ore has organization are always at your 

ma an average grade of $40 and width disposal. 
nicl 4 Yl Stores Limited of 12 feet which has been traced " 
¥ P . from the 575-f > ‘ ‘ 

IC GOL) @ALES of retail chain stores have dend on the two preferreds to $3.25 475, eee ee Bond offerings furnished 
D, COCHE @ been running at a comparatively per common share. Surplus of $105,- N.G.T xr upon request, 

E A S17 fiigh level, but at the same time have 316 at March 31, 1945, contrasted hk Vo ae . 


been restricted by the lack of sup- 


with a deficit in surplus account of 


CANADA TUNNEL CORP. and its 
Canadian subsidiaries had net in- 























STILLER Bhes of numerous commodities and $128,380 at March 31, 1940. come of $5 ar e 

in a state fe rationing of a great many. As Net working capital at March 31, ct. Si, (ae eke ee 36 King Street West 

iths ende tHe situation improves and building 1945, of $263,425 compared with $246,- surplus, bringing the latter to $1,045 Toronto I Wood, Gundy & Company 
ter of th @™m be undertaken it is to be expect- 355 at the end of the preceding fis- 254, after adjustments. Gross revenue Telephone: ELgin 4321 Limited 

ear), show that the normal growth of such cal year, and with $218,002 at March for the year was $1 666,390 U.S funds. 

521, an ir @mpanizations, which was interrupted 31, 1940. comparing with $1 091 667 the year 

e $5,603,09 Be the war, will be resumed. Thrift Funded debt at March 31, 1945, before. Cash and securities held in 

the corre S@res Limited is a retail distributor consisted of an issue of $150,000 of Canada amounted to $728,393. 

nprovemer @& provisions with stores in Montreal 4% first mortgage bonds, maturing W.M.C., Saint John, N.B.—I look 

ower profia™d Ottawa and operations have been in annual instalments of $25,000 upon the shares of PAYMASTER as 

s as incomS#pwing improvement in recent each. There were outstanding at having speculative possibilities. There 

lecreased :years. The outstanding first prefer- that date 5,764 shares of 64% first has been quiet but steady improve- Aare ns ms 

) a year age e share issue was reduced sharp- cumulative convertible preferred ment in the ore position and the Dominion and Provincial 
charges fi yin the last fiscal period, but there stock of $25 par value; 12,000 shares outlook for a higher production and 


October 3a 


arrears of dividend on the two 
asses of preferred stock outstand- 
ing. Earnings for years have been 


of 7% second cumulative convertible 
preferred stock of $10 par and 20,000 
common shares of no par value. The 


profits appears favorable. None of 
the block of new levels between 2,075 
and 4,075 feet has been fully devel- 


Government Bonds 


e e 

ul ning well in excess of the fixed number of first preference shares’ oped as yet, in fact, some have had Municipal Bonds 

ambual cumulative dividend require- outstanding was a reduction of 6,062 no development. With sufficient 
———-_ m@ts on the preferred stocks*and shares for the year. The first pre- work completed to indicate the pre- « ele 

vi betterment in the net working ference is callable at $30 a share and sence of a large tonnage of good Public Utility 
nce cap ital position greater progress convertible on the basis of one share’ grade ore Croinor Pershing has an- 

God be made in the payment of ac- for two common. The second prefer- nounced plans for sinking a shaft and 

um ulated dividends, or a comprom-_ ence is callable at $12 per share and and building a mill. The indicated ‘ ‘ 

se settlement could be made with convertible on the basis of four ore varies from 1,200 tens per verti- Industrial Financing 
IND: We er or shareholders. The common _ shares for three common. cal foot of $7 grade to a lesser ton- 
nigh br hi res — one of the lower priced gpa are isin ewig a a teak — $10, depending on the 
bstantia n store securities—must be con- on the first preference stock at the width considered. I have not yet Do S 
current §@Bred speculative. quarterly rate of 405 cents per heard the tonnage of the proposed MINION ECURITIES 
anne “Net profit for the fiscal year ended _ share. Payments on account of mill but a profitable operation ap- CORPORATION LIMITED 
1 Le s . 


60.91 on 
age. For 


rch 31, 1945, of $77,086 compared 
ith $70,914 for the previous year, 
f@ with $57,171 for the period ended 
March 31, 1940. The 1944-45 net in- 


arrears of $4.47 a share were made in 
1944 and $3.25 a share in 1945, leaving 
arrears of $8.93 per share. No divi- 
dends have been paid on the second 


pears assured. Your CROWSHORE 
GOLD MINES shares will eventually 
be exchanged on the basis of two 
shares for one share of Crowshore 
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FORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORK LONDON, ENG, 


15 King Street West, Toronto 























ed by the giled $12,600 refundable portion of Preferred since January 1935 and Patriela Gold Mines. 
; : : i arrears y i. 

novement he oe GEOrs SAX BOG Was —- on this issue. No dividends have been ® 

h an ad- 0 $13.37 pel share on the 5,764 paid on the common stock since 1934. 

nects a ee o Way See peeterence stuce Thrift Stores Limited was incor- 

flects this s 


if $25 par outstanding at the end of 
he period; $6.12 a share on the 7% 


porated with a Dominion Charter in 
1929 and operates a chain of more 


slopments ; 
y to fully eeond preferred stock of $10 par, than 60 stores in Montreal and Ot- 
from the imd after allowing for a year’s divi- tawa. 

one 
= cig ion rice range and price earnings ratio 1939-1944, inclusive, follows: 


Price Earnings 











































| sidewist Price Range Earned Ratio e. ® bd 
that suc! High Low Per Share—a High Low ound Securities 
as a con- 1944 614 514 $3.25 2.0 1.4 : 
N de 1943 10 2% 2.16 4.7 4.4 
ews ¢ 1942 214 1% 3.27 0.8 0.5 , - ‘ 
e c 2 = < n oy 
determin + rr 1.54 13 0°68 —In Your Deposit Box 
1939 3 1 1.32 2.3 0.8 
ia li 2.2 1.0 It is mighty comforting to have a good proportion of carefully selected 
a—Earned per share for fiscal year ended following March oa 1944 securities tucked away in vour de posit box against the time when you 
JAN. includes 6%c a share refundable tax, 1943 37c¢ a share. , . ’ hee Mii , . 
may need funds in a hurry—securities which will, at the same time, 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS bring in a satisfactory income return. 
Bele ih ad ear Ended March 31 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 The following investments meet these requirements and we, as principals, 
i 77,086 7 3,105 312 51,482 57,17 . 
aa + orate $ 73689 $ yt PB iG i aadeu PRA recommend their purchase. 

1/5 SRM Asset 591,862 570,233 600,972 559,015 474,501 478,369 
urrent Liabilities 328,437 323,878 297,320 336,338 291,511 260,367 Price* Yield 
et Working Capital 263,425 246,355 303,152 222.677 182,990 213,002 a. ; Seat ece —— 
ote—N et profit for_1945 includes_$12,600 refundable portion of the Excess Profits,Tax and_1944 $7,400. Dominion of Canada 9th ¥ ictory Loan ; 
ae 3% Bonds due September |. 1966 102.25 2.829 

7 Province of British Columbia 
30%, Debentures due December 15. 1960 100.00 3.00% 
City of Vancouver 
iar Son, or On, wort 5 as 344% Debentures due August 1. 1958. 103.17 3.20% 
Dominion Electric Power, Limited 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 114% First Mortgage Sinking Fund Ponds 
due March |. 1961. 102.00 1.35% 
Toronto * Montreal * Hamilton * Winnipeg * Vancouver 
Good Rich Refining Company Limited 
SO, Secured Debentures 
NS 9% Secured Debenture- ; — 
E. R. Cc. CLARKSON & SONS due December 15th. 1959 000... ss 101.50 1.85% 
Authorized Trustees and Receivers ; Sil 
) 9 13 WELLINGTON ST. WEST, © TORONTO Price Brothers & Company Limited 
See . ’ 5% First Mortgage Bond- 
due March Ist. 1957. 104.75 1.45% 











THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


DIVIDEND NO. 236 

Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 
fifteen cents per share, in Canadian Funds, 
on the paid-up capital stock of this Bank has 
been declared for the quarter ending 3lst 
January 1946 and that the same will be pay- 
able at the Bank and its Branches on and 
after Friday, Ist February 1946, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on 3lst De- 
cember 1945. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 


* The prices ment.onea are “and accrued nterest and subsect 10 confirmation 


Pnmans Limited 


mS DIVIDEND NOTICE 
nu nil ICE is hereby given that the following 
‘ mds have been declared for the 
q Us r ending the 3lst day 


Details of these offerings and their callable features 
will be promptly given on request. 


McLeop, You NG, WEIR & COMPANY 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Telephone: Elgin 0161 


of January, 


the Preferred Stock, one and one-half 
De: int. (142%), payable on the Ist day of 
Ty to Shareholders of record of the 
ay of January, 1946. 
the Common Stock, seventy-five cents 
per share, payable on the 15th day of 
: Ty to Shareholders of record of the 
, ay of January, 1946. 
1 Order of the Board. 
Cc. B. ROBINSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Offices at Toronto, Montrea, Ottawa Hamuton, London. 
By Order of the Board Correspondents mn New Yor< and London, Eng/and 
al, S. M. Wedd 
ary 4, 1946. General Manager 
.e Toronto, Sist December, 1945 
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ABOUT INSURANCE 





Regulation of Rate-making Systems 
in Fire and Casualty Business 


By GEORGE GILBERT 


Insurance business in the United 
States is now subject to federal 
laws relating to commerce and 
interstate commerce. But under 
Public Law 15, recently enacted 
by Congress, action in concert 
by insurance companies on rates 
is not a violation of federal anti- 
trust laws, provided the States 
regulate the activities of such 
price-fixing combinations. 

In order to effect such regula- 
tion and so render Congressional 
action unnecessary, draft bills 
have been prepared by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and recommend- 
ed for adoption by the various 
States. Their principal provi- 
sions are set forth in this article. 








Growing 
with the West! 


On that day in 1884 when The Portage 
Mutual was founded, buffalo still 
roamed the prairies and much of 


Western Canada was uncharted 
wilderness. 


Today The Portage Mutual is strong, 
as is the country it 
serves. To thou- 
sands of policyhol- 
ders it is providing 
a solid ‘‘Shield of 
Protection’ against 
disastrous loss by 
fire and windstorm, 
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S a result of the recent U.S. Sup- 
4% reme Court decision that insur- 
ance is commerce and_ interstate 
commerce, the problem of adjusting 
present rating systems so as not to 
conflict with federal anti-trust laws 
is receiving a great deal of atten- 
tion by those engaged in the business 
across the line and also by the State 
Insurance Commissioners who are 
are charged with the responsibility of 
supervising insurance in the various 
States. 

At the 
National 
Commissioners, 


recent convention of the 
Association of Insurance 
two draft bills were 


gation to make such filings by be- 
coming a member of, or a subscriber 
to, a licensed rating organization 
which makes such filings and by au- 
thorizing the (commissioner) to ac- 
cept such filings on its behalf, pro- 
vided that nothing contained in this 
act shall be construed as requiring 
any insurer to become a member of 
or subscriber to any rating organiza- 
tion. ‘Rating organization” means 
any corporation, unincorporated as- 
sociation, partnership or individual] 
engaged in making rates for more 
than one insurer. 

(c) Any filing made pursuant to 
this section shall be approved by the 
(commissioner) unless he finds that 
such filing does not meet the require- 
ments of this act. As soon as reason- 
ably possible after the filing has been 
made the (commissioner) shall in 
writing approve or disapprove the 
same, provided that any filing shall 
be deemed approved unless disap- 
proved within thirty days. 

(d) As to all inland marine risks 


according to manual rates or rating 


ing such risks. 


As to all other inland 


= 


marine risks rates shall be filed with 


plans, class rates or rating plans the (commissioner) only when qj. 7 
shall be filed with the (commission- rected. 
er) by all authorized insurers writ- (e) If the (commissioner) in his 


discretion shall determine that a fij. 
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which by general custom are written 
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proposed for adoption by State legis- @ 


latures, one dealing with fire-marine 
insurance and the cther with the 
casualty-surety business. In each bill 
the purpose is stated to be “to pro- 
mote the public welfare by regulating 
insurance rates to the end that they 
shall not be excessive, inadequate, 
unfairly discriminatory or otherwise 
unreasonable. Furthermore, it is 
stated that nothing in the bill “is in- 
tended (1) to prohibit or discourage 
reasonable competition or (2) to pro- 
hibit or encourage, except to the ex- 
tent necessary to accomplish the 
aforementioned purpose, rating plans 
or practices.” 

It is to be noted that the fire- 
marine bill applies to fire and allied 
lines, and to inland marine insurance, 
but exempts reinsurance, ocean ma- 
rine and aircraft insurance. The 
casualty-surety bill applies to all 
generally accepted casualty lines, 
fidelity, surety and guarantee bonds 
and motcr vehicle insurance, but 
exempts reinsurance, accident and 
sickness insurance, and aircraft, ex- 
cept workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability. 


Similarity of Bills 


In both bills the provisions relating 
to the making of rates largely follow 
the same pattern. In the fire-marine 
bill the four provisions are: (a) 
Basie classifications, which shall be 
used as the basis of all manual, mini- 
mum, class cr schedule rates or rat- 
ing plans, shall be made and adopted, 
except in the case of specific inland 
marine rates on risks specially rated. 
(b) Rates shall not be excessive, in- 
adequate, unfairly discriminatory or 
otherwise unreasonable. 

(ec) Consideration shall be given to 
the past and prospective loss and ex- 
pense experience, including the con- 
flagration and catastrophe hazards, 
if any, both within and without this 
state, to all factors reasonably attri- 
butable to the class of risks, to a 
reasonable profit, and in the case of 
participating insurers to _ policy 
holders’ dividends, savings or un- 
absorbed premium deposits allowed 
or returned by an insurer to its 
policyholders, members’ or __ sub- 
scribers. (d) Except to the extent 
necessary to meet the provisions of 
sub-section (b) of this section, uni- 
formity among insurers in = any 
matters within the scope of this sec- 
tion is neither required nor _ pro- 
hibited. 

Section 4 in both bills provides for 
the filing with and approval of rates 
and rating information by the insur- 
ance commission of the state. In the 
fire bill the section reads: “Rates 
may be used when promulgated in 
accordance with the following pro 
visions: 

(a) Every authorized insurer shall 
file with the (commissioner) every 
basic classification, manual, mini- 
mum, class or schedule rate or rating 
plan and every other rating schedule 
or rule and every modification of any 
of the foregoing which it proposes 
to use. Every such filing shall indi- 
cate the character and extent of the 
coverage contemplated and shall be 
accompanied by the’ information 
upon which the insurer supports the 
filing. All filing and supporting data 
shall be open to public inspection 
when the rate becomes effective. 
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(b) An insurer may satisfy its obli- 
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BREWIS & WHITE 


200 Bay Street, Toronto e Telephone *Elgin 7225 











The Year 1945 ended on a high note of 
success for the two leaders of the Brewis & 
White group. First, Campbell Red Lake 
(now under Dome control) gained striking 
success which gave powerful impetus to 


development in the eastern region of Red 
Lake. 


Dickenson Red Lake followed under its 
own management and is now a worthy rival 
to Campbell. Equipment for shaft sinking 
is being assembled to be ready for action 
when Hydro power is turned on in Balmer 
Township. 


A spectacular diamond drilling race 
between Brewis Red Lake, Detta Red Lake 
and Macfie Red Lake will get under way in 
the early months of 1946. This will be an 
event almest unique in Canadian mining 
history, and progress will be watched with 
great interest by all who are interested 
mines. 


Success on one would add greatly to the 
ore picture of the area. Success on two 
would set an unusual record during 1946. 
Success on all would be phenomenal. 


From an investor’s standpoint there is an 
element of risk in each development but the 
seeds of success are in all three. Their shares 
represent an excellent example of Risk 
Capital investment and their purchase is 
strongly recommended. 


a BREWIS & WHITE, 
f 200 BAY STREET, 
j TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


Please send me without obligation 
your NEW RED LAKE MAP and 
any information which might be of 
value to me. 


ADDRESS 
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@ng is impractical or unnecessary as 
Yo a kind, class, sub-division or com.- 
ination of insurance, he may suspend 
he requirement of filing as to such 
@lass, subdivision or combination until 
btherwise ordered by him. 
(f) In the event that the (commis- 
ioner) disapproves a filing he shall 
$pecify in what respect he finds that 
Buch filing does not meet the require- 
®ients of this act. (g) A rate in ex- 
@ess of that provided by approved 
Gilings may be used on any specific 
isk with the written consent of the 
commissioner) and the insured. 









































Withdrawal of Approval 


' (h) If at any time the (commis- 
joner) finds that a filing so ap- 
roved does not meet the require- 
ents of this act, he may, after a 
saring held on not less than twenty 
ays’ written notice, specifying the 
Matters to be considered at such 
fearing to every insurer and rating 
ganization which made such filing, 
i$sue an order withdrawing his ap- 
oval thereof. Said order shall spe- 
y in what respects the (commis- 
oner) finds that such filing does not 
eet the requirements of this act, 
d shall be effective not less than 
irty days after its issuance. Copies 
such order shall be sent to every 
ch insurer and rating organization. 
(i) Any person or organization ag- 
ieved by the action of the (commis- 
pner) with respect to any filing may 
ake written request to the (com- 
issioner) for a hearing thereon, 
ovided that this sub-section shail 
t apply to an insurer or rating or- 
nization with respect to a with- 
awal of approval of a filing made 
by it. The (commissioner) shall hear 
Ss8lich aggrieved party within thirty 
Gays after receipt of such request 
land shall give not less than ten 
lays’ written notice of the time and 
ace of the hearing to the insurer 
rating organization which made 
‘the filing and to any other aggrieved 
‘Party. Within thirty days after such 
‘h@aring the (commissioner) shall af- 
fifm, reverse or modify his previous 
faction specifying his reasons there- 
fore. Whenever the request for a 
hearing is made within thirty days 
after the action of the (commission- 
er) with respect to any filing, the 
(commissioner) may, pending such 
hearing and decision thereon, sus- 
pend or postpone the effective date 
of his previous action. 

(j) Beginning ninety days after the 
effective date of this act, no insurer 
shall make or issue a contract or 
policy except in accordance with fil- 
ings which have been approved for 
said insurer as provided in this act. 

These are the main provisions of 
the draft bills. Other sections con- 
tain general rules for the setting up 
and operation of rating organiza- 
tions, penalties and judicial reviews, 
etc. 
ee ®@ 


in e a 
quiries 
Editor, About Insurance: 

I would like to know if the bene- 
ficilary is entitled to collect under a 
policy of life insurance where the 
insured had paid only one annual 
premium and had died about three 
weeks after the second annual pre- 
mium had become due but had not 
been paid. Is there not a period of 
grace during which the policy re- 
mains in force whether the premium 
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9 MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
STERN CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
mperial Bldg., Hamilton, Ontario 
STERN CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
Randall Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 3 





is paid or not, and does it apply ina 
case like this? 
—H.F.G., Sarnia, Ont. 
Under Ontario law thirty days of 
grace must be allowed for the pay- 
ment of any premium of life insur- 
ance, except the jnitial premium, and 
the policy remains in full force and 
effect during the grace period. Ac- 
cordingly, in the circumstances you 
refer to the insurance company 
would be liable for the full amount 
of the policy, less the amount of the 
second premium which had not been 
paid. During the grace period the 
beneficiary would have the right to 
pay to the insurance company the 
amount of the second premium, and 
if that were done the insurance com- 
pany would be liable for the full 
amount of the policy without the 
deduction. 
e @ 


News of the Mines 


(Continued from Page 35) 


fuels, gains were noted in the output 
of asbestos, barytes, feldspar, gra- 
phite, gypsum, magnesitic dolomite, 
nephelinesyenite, but salt, quartz, so- 
dium sulphate and sulphur were 
down. In the structural materials 
group, gains were recorded in the 
prcduction of clay preducts, cement, 
and sand and gravel, but lime output 
and stone were less. 

Hard Rock Gold Mines, in the 
Little Long Lac area, where milling 
was suspended a year ago with a 
view to concentrating on develop- 
ment, has again joined the producing 
ranks, with full scale operations an- 
ticipated early in the new year. 
While no new individual orebodies of 
any size developed during the sus- 
pension of milling the picture mine- 
wise has improved. The possibilities 
of finding new ore are considered 
much brighter than they were a 
while ago and develoynments at the 
adioining MacLeod- Cockshutt are 
being closely followed. It is under- 
stood diamond drilling at MacLeod 
has disclosed some narrow high 
grade ore intersections near the Hard 
Rock boundary and at a point some 
300 feet below Hard Rock’s lowest 
horizon. 

e 

A slightly higher daily milling rate 
is reported by Dome Mines for No- 
vember as compared with the pre- 
vious month, although total amount 
of ore treated and value of output 
was about the same. November re- 
covery was $415,971 an average of 
$8.93 per ton as against $416,581 and 
an average of $8.94 in the previous 
month. Production for the first 11 
months of 1945 was $4,456,190 as 
compared with $4,775,141 in the cor- 
responding period of 1944. Average 
per ton this year of $9.27 compares 
with $10.05 last year. 

A program of north south cross- 
sectional diamond drilling is under- 
way at the property of Martin- 
McNeely Mines, in the Red Lake 
area. This exploration has already 
intersected favorable shearing on the 
eastern section of the main group. 
Cross-sectional drilling of the east- 
ern group and the two unpatented 
claims will be undertaken when men 
and machines are available. The 
company’s original holdings of 14 
cliims has been increased to 26 by 
the purchase of 10 claims from Ra- 
hill Red Lake and two unpatented 
claims to close the gap between the 
property and that of Craibbe Fletch- 
er to the east. Some very high grade 
narrow sections were encountered 
by X-ray drilling on one of the Ra- 
hill claims, although no orebody was 
outlined. The company reports ap- 
proximately $115,000 in the treasury 
and application has been made to list 
the shares on the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change. 

* 

Value of assets of Anglo-Huronian 
Limited equalled $14.62 per share on 
December 1st as compared with 
$11.96 per issued share on July 31st. 
The company’s largest single interest, 
Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, is now 
equal to 0.683 cf Kerr-Addison for 
each issued share of Anglo-Huronian. 
In commenting on Kerr-Addison at 
the Anglo-Huronian annual meeting 
Andre Dorfman, president, said the 
present ore position gives it a positive 
mine life of 20 years plus on a basis 





of a projected plant expansion to 
3,500 tons per day. Mr. Dorfman 
held out prospects of an increase of 
dividends in the not too far distant 
future now that Anglo-Huronian has 
sufficient funds on hand to take care 
of its exploraticn commitments as 
well as new mining business which 
might be taken on. It is intimated 
that operations at Omega Gold Mines, 
owned by Noranda and Anglo-Hur- 
onian, would soon be discontinued 


and the plant and organization used 
for the company’s other operations 
in the Larder Lake area. 

* 

The liquidating value of Northern 
Canada Mines assets was $1.58 per 
share, as compared with 85 cents per 
share at the time of the 1944 meeting, 
President V. H. Emery stated at the 
recent annual meeting. It was an- 
nounced that a new company, Koona 
Lake Mines, is being formed to de- 


velop a portion of the Snow group 
which adjoins northwest of the Howe 
Sound lease in the Snow Lake area of 
Manitoba. The group is held jointly 
by Northern Canada and Pioneer 
Gold Mines of B. C. A new com- 
pany named Beauchance Mines has 
been formed to take over the Algray 
property in Beauchastel township, 
Quebec. The company also holds par- 
ticipations or interests in a number 
cf other properties. 








| Salmita Company. 





| Special Announcement to Shareholders | 
| | 


| + Salmita Northwest Mines Limited 


| We wish to announce that Cornell & Company has already furnished the Treasury of 
| the Salmita Company with a total amount in excess of $100,000 to date. | 
Company also hold options on the Treasury shares of Salmita but will not exercise | 
these options until the full amount of $150,000 is placed into the Treasury of the 
This is the amount required for a full-scale diamond-drilling 
and development campaign as recommended in Dr. Banfield’s reports. 
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FF the press again, for the 
first time since early in the 
war, is the comprehensive 
guide to sound investing 


known as “Quarterly Quotations.” 

To help you revalue your present bond 
holdings, and to give you a handy source 
of information on prices of bonds avail- 
able for new investment, it lists approxi- 
mately 350 Canadian Government, Muni- 
cipal and Corporation Bond issues. 

A special form is enclosed which will 
make it easy to list your holdings for an 
authoritative analysis by our Statistical 
Department. 

“Quarterly Quotations” will be issued 
regularly every three months. A copy of 
the first 1946 issue, off the press today, 
will be sent on request. 


W. C. Pitfield & Company 
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Oysters Have Suffered 
Wartime Invasions 


By KENNETH LONG 


The oyster industry is suffering 
from the wartime invasion of 
some of the breeding grounds by 
limpets, starfish and whelks. All 
these can constitute a _ terrible 
threat and it is just as well that 
a million is just a normal brood 
for the average oyster. 

The Slipper limpet, one of the 
main causes of concern at the 
moment, is an extraordinary var- 
iety, as it always starts life as a 
male, and only after it has tired 
of a free existence does it change 
into a female for the purposes 
of reproduction. 


HE OYSTER industry is 
disturbed by an invasion. 
war stretched its destructive tenta 
cles in many directions; even the 
oyster beds were not exempt. The 
trouble apparently is centred in cer- 
tain breeding grounds, which have 
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been invaded by limpets, owing to 
the impossibility of keeping 
them clear during hostilities. In 
some grounds they have congregated 
in their millions, and represent a 
threat to the beds and the industry 
as a whole. 

There are various kinds of limpets, 
with many different habits and ways 
of existence. The Slipper limpet, 0i 
chain variety, is one of the most in 
triguing of the fraternity. 

He begins life as a free and inde- 
pendent entity, leading a_ roving 
bachelor existence amid the rocks 
and weeds of the sea floor. Reference 
to him as a gay bachelor is not inapt, 
because one of the strangest things 
abcut him is that, in this stage of his 
life, he is always a male. 


The Oyster Comes of Age 


But Nature cannot permit such a 
condition to continue; just as an 
oyster may be crossed in love, so 
limpet life has to go on. So the time 
ccmes when the bachelor limpet finds 
himself tiring of his inconsequentiai 
days, and decides to settle down. 
This he does, on an oyster or some 
other shell; or he may even settle on 
one of his own kind. This latter is, 
in fact, one of their particular habits. 
They settle cone on top of the other 
until there is a long chain of them. 
That is, of course, why they are 
sometimes Known as the chain lim- 
pets. 

It is at this stage that one of the 
most extraordinary changes takes 
place in connection with the erst- 
while bachelor. The chain of limpet 
life has got to be continued, but with 
only bachelors around the problem 
seems an insuperable one. It would, 
of course, be as well for the oyster 
beds if he were unable to solve it, 
but he does so only too easily. He 
simply changes himself into a female. 


Busy Family Life 


Thence onwards the responsibili 
ties of family life fill the picture. 
The former bachelor, now a busy fe- 
male, begins making small bags, 
dozens of them, which are fiiled with 
In time hundreds of little 
Slipper limpets set forth on a life of 
tempcrary gaiety according to the 
custom of their order, for, of course 
they are males—for a time. 

The Slipper limpet can be a ter- 
rible threat to an industry like that 
of oyster cultivation, if steps cannot 
be taken to stop him at the start. 
Great care has to be taken of oysters 
in the beds for their natural enemies 
are many. It is just as well that one 
or two millions are quite an ordinary 
brood for the average oyster. 

Another enemy of the oyster is the 
starfish. Any unskilled person who 
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or may 
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attempted to open an_ on pulling at its closed shell until the trouble in the beds. 


They possess a 


wonder how a starfish oyster is tired. It has quite a taste drilling tool with which they drill qa 
Actually a starfish can for oysters. Thousands and thousands neat round hole in the oyster’s shell, 
t a terrific pull. It simply gets of them are taken from some beds’ and through which they consume 
rms around the oyster and keeps every year. Whelks are another him. 
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New York Stock ExcHANGE Toronto Stock ExcHANGE 
New York Curs ExCHANGE MontTREAL Curs MarkKET 
New York Cotrron ExcHANGE WINNIPEG GRAIN ExCHANGE 
Cuicaco BoarD OF TRADE LiverRPooL Cotton AssociaATION 


MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE’ Kansas City Boarp oF TRADE 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL SECURITY AND CoMMoDITY EXCHANGES 


Beg to announce that the partnership for the ensuing year will be 
composed of the following— 


GENERAL PARTNERS 


R. F. Te1cHGRAEBER, A. W MawnsFIELp, Henry Hott, Georce H. Ross 
New York Chicago Indianapolis Toroite 
F. C. RocErs, J. A. PrinpIvILLe, J. W. Jorpan, Tuomas Histop 
New York Chicago Indianapolis Toren 
J. A. Kiernan, A. W. MansFIELp, Jr., Joun A. Reis, C. B. Pepper 
New York Chicago Indianapolis Miami 
F. R. Horne, R. M. Crooks, B. E. BILLINGs, R. L. Turpin 
New York New York New York New York 
J. J. MALoney, W. T. O'Hara, J. F. Crow.ey, 
New York New York New York 


LIMITED PARTNERS 


Denis M. Hynes, New York Martua C. Bruns, New York Hepwic G. ReEts, Indianapolis 
BERNADINE D. CULLEN, New York C, E. Fu.yer, Jr., Duluth Ivy H. HALey, Duluth 
KATHERINE H. FULLER, Duluth 


Offices in 37 cities 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE CONNECTIONS 
January 2, 1946 





























A Company that Works with 
the Raw Materials of Progress 


FOr nearly fifty years, Standard Chemical Company Limited 

has been producing chemicals. Today, in serving factory, 
farm and home with essential products, it is strengthening its 
security, accelerating its progress and safeguarding its future. 


Already, Standard Chemical has gained an outstanding 
position in the salt industry (the basis of the chemical 
industry). Its chemicals have become more and more 
important to the operation of many major Canadian industries. 
And, through recent affiliations, it has tremendously widened 
its distribution facilities and sales connections. Building on 
this sure foundation, Standard Chemical is serving ever- 
growing markets with industrial chemicals, with “Formalde- 
hyde” and with other domestic products such as ‘‘Super-Pyro” 
Anti-Freeze, ‘‘Javex”” Bleach and Goderich Salt. 


Chemicals are the “raw materials of progress”. That is 
why in serving factory, farm and home, Standard Chemical 
faces a future of steady expansion. 

OFFICERS OF STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED—E. P. Taylor, Chairman; 


K. S. Maclachlan, President and Managing Director; Directors: E. P. Taylor, Col. W. E. 
Phillips, Allan Miller, Thomas Arnold, Hugh Mackay, L. M. Wood, Robert Fleming 





We are acting as principals in the sale of these Securities 
and recommend the purchase of the 5% Preferred Stock 
of Standard Chemical Company Limited 


Burns Bros.& Dento 


Limited 
244 BAY STREET 
TORONTO 


























